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More About Writing and Publishing 


In recent issues we have written about the relationship of writers and 
publishers and had thought the subject finished. Recently, however, two 
items have come to our attention which provide interesting illustrations 
of one of the principal difficulties. In the first instance, a young editor 
has written to an author of a novel still in manuscript. He states that he 
is “marvelously enthusiastic” about the manuscript, but that he thinks it 
probably unpublishable in its present form. His suggestion: that he (the 
editor) “work on it,” submit his revisions for the approval of the author 
then, if both are in agreement, publish it. In the second case, an editor 
of a major publishing house has written the author of a biography that 
his work aroused great interest among their readers, but that they all 
agreed that the work should appear as fiction rather than as non-fiction. 
His suggestion: that the author put his material at the disposal of one of 
the publisher's “novelists,” who would re-write the material into a novel. 

The problem is not merely that these editors had the nerve to make 
such proposals. It is common knowledge that such publishing deals have 
been made in the past. The interesting thing to us was the manner in 
which they were made. In the first instance, we can make allowance for 
the editor's inexperience, his enthusiasm, and his desire to make a mark 
in the publishing world. Since he is himself a young writer, he was only 
proposing something similar to what may, at some time or another, have 
been suggested to him by an editor. The second case is more frightening 
because the proposal is made in a tone of almost unbelievable cynicism 


so unbelievable, in fact, that it can only be conveyed by a complete quo 
tation. Here it is: 


“Dear Mr. —————: 
“This is a most unpleasant letter for me to write, since | am obliged 
to lay bare the commercial soul. To put it in a nutshell let me quote from 
one of the readings here of your chapters (not my own): “This is a won 
derful subject and such a biography should be published. I cannot be 
lieve, however, that we should be able to find a satisfactory market for 
it. Probably it should be done as an historical novel.’ 

“There you have it, | am afraid. You write well and, except for the 
preface, not at all in the PhDish fashion. . is certainly worth the 
trouble; but the publishing risk of doing a biography about a man so un- 
known generally is too much for us to undertake. (1 might add cynically 
that an unknown woman is quite another proposition! ) 

“As an honest scholar you will probably scorn the idea of transferring 

to a novel. But if such a notion is not repulsive to you and if 
you fear that you yourself have not the time or the technique, how about 
collaborating with a novelist by putting your knowledge at his disposal? 
We could probably supply you with a novelist from our ‘stable.’ Alter- 
nately, you might try some of the chapters, revised for the purpose, on 
the magazines such as the Atlantic or Harpers. The chaper on K-———'s 
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trip to C-———— with A——— or his goofing off on the M mines 
operation in London are well worth separate treatment. 

“I am really ashamed at writing you this ‘reject’ of a thoroughly worthy 
and publishable book. It is the squeak of the cautious, corporate mind, 
I assure you. 

Sincerely, 


Associate Editor 


The letter is quoted verbatim. Only names which would have disclosed 
the author or the editor in question have been suppressed. What interests 
me in the letter is not the cynical disclosure of the “commercial” aspects 
of publishing (everyone knows commercialism exists in publishing and 
must exist), but the unconscious revelation of the embarrassment which 
the editor felt—or seemed to believe he should feel. The young editor 
who would rewrite an author's book, wrote out of innocence and per- 
haps out of an awareness of what another editor recently referred to as 
“creative editing.” The writer of the above letter suggests that what he 
is doing is obnoxious, if not immoral, and he knows it: the “honest 
scholar” confronted by the “cautious, corporate mind.” The writer can ac- 
cept and deal with the corporate mind, the commercial soul of publishing 
as a business. What he cannot deal with is the false paternalism of the 
creative editor, who pretends to do everything for the author's good. 

But it is not upon the immorality of “creative editing” that 1 wish to 
comment; rather, it is upon the sheer stupidity of it. Let us confess at 
once that a publisher, through his editors, has the right to reject a manu- 
script for whatever reasons he feels to be valid, whether it is because of 
the incompetence of the author, because the subject does not interest 
him, or because he does not feel that he can protitably market a par- 
ticular book. The editor also has the right to suggest certain improve- 
ments that could be made in the manuscript, and the author who refuses 
to take seriously such suggestions would be as guilty of stupidity as the 
editor who attempts to browbeat him into accepting them. The fact is 
that the editor has the right of final acceptance or rejection of an author's 
work. The author, likewise, has the absolute right to accept or reject all 
suggestions made by an editor or a publisher, and an author who accepts 
an unworthy proposal (or even a proposal which he himself cannot at the 
time accept honorably) is doing a disservice to himself and to the pro- 
fession of letters. 

What the young author must remember is that all editors are inter- 
ested in getting a work into print. This motive may vary in the degree of 
emphasis which is put upon publishing a good book and publishing a 
commercially successful one. Even those editors who demand a commer- 
cial success, however, likely would prefer to publish a book which is 
both good and successful. The interests of the best editors will coincide 
with those of the author. An editor, if he is also a critic, can be a teacher. 
The good editor is not, however, the one who wishes to rewrite the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Individuality of 
Nathanael West 


BY CYRIL M. SCHNEIDER 


NATHANAEL WEST WROTE FOUR highly original novels during the 
Thirties. They are The Dream Life of Balso Snell, Miss Lonely- 
hearts, A Cool Million, and The Day of the Locust. Of the four, Miss 
Lonelyhearts and The Day of the Locust will surely survive, if only 
because they are so unlike any of the other works written in Ameri- 
ca during that period. Both of these books have since been re-issued 
in hard cover and paper-back editions and have been steadily gain- 
ing in a popularity that West was deprived of during his career. 
Though the despair, the collapse and the class struggle of the Amer- 
ican Thirties have been closely documented by our novelists, no 
other writer of the period outlined this social pattern more savagely 
and poetically than West. The philosophic foundation of his novels, 
that life is essentially composed of bitterness and sorrow, was in- 
compatible with the idealism of the protest novelists and it alienates 
him from them. West saw evil and stupidity everywhere triumphant 
and saw no hope of redemption or escape. He saw the Thirties not 
only as a period, but as a reflection of the whole of contemporary 
history. He believed that somewhere along the line, the march of 
Western civilization toward a millenium had been sidetracked, and 
the myth of progress had become a joke of cosmic dimensions. The 
triumph of idiocy and insensitivity is implicit in his four novels and 
it is this different but penetrating perspective that demands recog- 
nition. 

Yet, there has been practically no serious critical treatment of 
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West save a handful of reviews, and in some cases, factually inac- 
curate articles in small magazines. Edmund Wilson is the only rec- 
ognized critic who has dealt with West at any length. In his study, 
“The Boys in the Back Room,” he has indicated his admiration for 
West's individual talent. Therefore, it is by this commentary, that I 
wish to show why a continued neglect of West is unjustified, and 
that his contribution to American literature, while it is not volum- 
inous, is at least unique. 

During his lifetime West achieved practically no fame, and only 
a few writers and more discerning critics had recognized his worth. 
The final curtain rang down on him in almost total obscurity at the 
age of thirty-six, when he was killed in an automobile accident on 
December 22, 1940, the day after the death of another writer who 
has at least gained some measure of fame during his lifetime, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 

Aside from the fact that West was married to Eileen McKenney, 
(sister of Ruth McKenney who wrote My Sister Eileen), lived in 
Hollywood after 1935, and wrote screenplays, little is known about 
his life. It is not my intention, however, to devote much attention 
to West's biographical data in this essay, and I refer the reader to 
Richard B. Gehman’s introduction to the New Directions edition of 
The Day of the Locust for the best account of West's life that has 
yet been published. Though his life and personality, in many ways, 
are as unusual as his work, it is in an examination of his novels that 
we can best discover his individual art. 

West's earliest work, The Dream Life of Balso Snell, an excerpt of 
which was printed in a satiric monthly, Americana, was privately 
published in 1931 by Contact Editions, an avant-garde firm. Only 
five hundred copies were printed, and perhaps it never should have 
been printed at all. Actually its primary value is as a work which, 
when held beside West's later books, can indicate his immense de- 
velopment as a literary artist. It also offers a clue to West's personal- 
ity, explaining his natural reticence, his laughing at his own humor 
rather than permitting any chance of being laughed at, and the 
savage defensive attacks he employs as arguments against what he 
really wanted to believe. 

West was reported to have told A. J. Liebling that Balso Snell 
was written as a protest against writing books. As such, it is an at- 
tack on literary pretentiousness, artiness and superficiality. The 
force of the attack carries it beyond satire into a kind of inverted 
parody. The book becomes one with the very qualities it satirized, 
and because of its obscurity and formlessness, it remains an exercise 
in invective and literary negativism. 

In a real sense the book could be considered a protest against a 
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certain type of novel—the realism of Dreiser, Lewis, or Buck. But in 
attempting to escape this form of realism, West threw out conven- 
tional! plot structure, development of character, and the congruity of 
elements necessary to communicate with an audience conditioned to 
realism. This disregard remains somewhat evident throughout his 
four novels, though to a lesser degree in Day of the Locust. 

The novel is a dream fantasy concerning the adventures of the 
hero in the innards of the Trojan Horse. There is little relation to 
exterior reality and little coherence in form. The characters appear 
and disappear, and one can discover among them the earliest of the 
monstrosities who are more artistically and credibly presented in 
West's later novels. 

The book opens with Balso Snell, a lyric poet, entering the wood- 
en horse through the anus. He encounters an erudite guide who is 
writing the biography of Saint Puce, a flea who lived in the armpit 
of Christ. Balso spurns the guide's offer to show him the sights, and 
continues his journey. He meets a twelve-year-old boy who is writ- 
ing a Dostoyevskyan diary in order to attract the attention of his 
Kussophile teacher, Miss McGeene y. Balso later becomes acquaint- 
ed with Miss McGeeney and finds her to be writing the biography 
of Samuel Perkins, the biographer of D. B. Hobson, who wrote a 
biography of James Boswell. 

Balso then realizes the Trojan Horse is inhabited by authors in 
search of an audience, and is determined to escape. Instead, he falls 
asleep and dreams of meeting a beautiful hunchback named Janey 
Davenport who shows him some letters from her hard-hearted boy 
friend, Beagle Darwin. On awakening, he finds Miss McGeeney. 
Balso suddenly recognizes her as a former sweetheart, and delivers 
an involved seduction speech incompassing hackneyed invitations 
to passion, echoing of Marlowe and Herrick. After several refusals, 
she finally submits, and Balso, as the novel ends, knows completion 
and fulfillment in orgasm, not as a poet but as a man. 

Balso Snell bears an inscription from Bergotte which is the key to 
the nove . “After all, my dear fellow, life, Anaxagoras has said, is a 
journey.” The only form of the book is the simplest of all novel 
forms, the so-called picaresque novel, or novel of the road, which 
strings its incidents on the line of the hero's travels. Balso Snell's 


journey is both a physical one (in a dream) of discovery and experi- 
ence, and a spiritual journey of reclamation of a disordered multiple 
personality. By this method, West examines several different types 
of creative intelligence, all of which may be seen as the expression 
of a single mind—Balso Snell. The characters whom he meets—the 
declamatory guide, the adolescent diarist, the biographer, and 
Beagle Darwin, are pinpoints in the configuration of a total person- 
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ality. At several of these points we can witness the vision beginning 
to develop of the young reporter and of Shrike, his managing editor, 
the counterpart personalities of Miss Lonelyhearts. We can also see 
West's earliest interest in the problem he was to explore more 
thoroughly in Miss Lonelyhearts. 

Some other characteristics are to be found in Balso Snell that 
mark West's later work, such as his predilection for the perverse 
and grotesque, the themes of disillusionment and bitterness with 
life, the search for escape, and the preoccupation with illusion and 
reality. However, the exploration of self-disintegration, the inco- 
herent experimentalism, and the punning in Balso Snell were never 
used by him again. Although the book was published in 1931, John 
Sanford, an early friend of West's, says that West told him most of 
what finally appeared in the novel had been written as early as 
1924. As a “young man’s effort,” the novel shows an attempt at an 
original and startling style of writing, but the book collapses as an 
analysis only of the self, and its illusion of superiority with its im- 
plicit contempt for society shows West in his most pathetic moment 
of neurotic isolation. 

Miss Lonelyhearts is another unique product of the depression 
Thirties. Where the protest novelists of the time, like Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, and the Marxists, saw disorganization and chaos as a 
result of clashing social groups, West saw it as a natural outcome of 
the failure of Twentieth Century America to provide an outlet for 
creativity, expression, and the development of latent artistic talent. 
Miss Lonelyhearts was produced as a result of a world West saw 
filled with false values and devoid of all faith. 

\fter re-working and polishing Miss Lonelyhearts several times, 
and publishing parts of the book in William Carlos Williams’ mag- 
azine, Contact, the novel finally appeared in 1933. Though it re- 
ceived excellent notices from more discerning reviewers, the book 
was little read and went quickly to the remainder tables after the 
bankruptcy of its publisher, Liveright. Because of a refusal of the 
printer, one of Liveright’s creditors, to deliver copies of the book, 
Miss Lonelyhearts was unavailable in many bookstores immediately 
after a fine critical send-off. 

The book had more reason to be popular than Balso Snell because 
in it, for the first time, West began turning his investigation away 
from a preoccupation with the self, and began to make an identifi- 
cation with a disintegrating society. Yet, the world of Miss Lonely- 
hearts, though less fantastic than the insides of the Trojan Horse 


and viewed with increasing objectivity, is still an intensely personal 
world as far as Miss Lonelyhearts himself is concerned. 
Miss Lonelyhearts, the hero, is a newspaper reporter conducting 2 
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Beatrice Fairfax-like advice column for the human derelicts who 
write to newspapers for advice. Early in the book West writes: 


The job is a circulation stunt and the whole staff considers it a joke. He 
welcomes the job, for it might lead to a gossip column, and anyway he 
is tired of being a leg man. He too considers the job a joke, but after 
several months at it, the joke begins to escape him. He sees that the 
majority of letters are profoundly humble please for moral and spiritual 
advice, that they are inarticulate expressions of genuine suffering. He also 
discovers that his correspondents take him seriously. For the first time in 
his life he is foreed to examine the value by which he lives. This exam 


’ 


in n shows him that he is the victim of the joke and not its perpetrator 


Through a personal need for a faith and a great compassion for 
his readers, Miss Lonelyhearts develops a Christ complex, with a 
gradual conviction that Christian love can adequately soften a mass 
hopelessness. Miss Lonelyhearts reaches the full measure of frustra- 
tion when he becomes one with Christ in a mystical religious ex- 
perience. Almost immediately after, in a bitter ironic turn, he is 
killed in an attempt to aid one of his aii TS, 

Beneath this plot is a theme of decay and destitution and a con- 
sequent search for ideality and spiritual guidance. Miss Lonely- 
hearts, who is floundering around among the problems of humanity, 
reflects more than just his own minute destiny. The entire jumble 
of modern society is depicted as seeking an answering. For a solu- 
tion, Miss Lonelyhearts turns to God in his bewilderment because 
his efforts at a normal life have been hopeless, and this curious 
religious strain in West's writing can be best put as a “pessimistic 
Messianism.” In an article in Contempo Magazine, West wrote: 


Miss Lonelyhearts became the portrait of a priest of our time who has a 
religious experience. His case is classical and is built on all the cases in 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience and Starbuck's Psychology of 
Religion. This psychology is theirs, not mine. Chapter [—maladjustment. 
Chapter I[l—the need for taking symbols literally through a dream in 
which a symbol is actually fleshed. Chapter 1V—deadness and disorder; 
see lives of Bunyan and Tolstoy. Chapter VI—self-torture by conscious 
inning: see lite of any Saint. And so on. 


ln general summary of the causes leading up to conversion, Star 
buck states: “There are forces in human life and its surroundings 
which tend to break the unity and harmony of consciousness; and 
its unity once destroyed, the contrast between what is, and what 


might be, gives birth to ideals and sets two selves in sharp opposi- 
tion to each other.” Miss Lonelyhearts is a witness to the destructive 
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forces in human life and sees them upset the necessary uvity. “He 
searched the sky for a target. But the gray sky looked as if it had 
been rubbed with a soiled eraser. It held no angels, flaming crosses, 
olive-bearing doves, wheels within wheels. Only a newspaper strug- 
gled in the air like a kite with a broken spine.” 

The “wheels within wheels” are a presentation of a religious di- 
lemma. The simple conception of the universe is gone with all its 
unity and coherence. The wheel or circle, a favorite device of the 
metaphysical poets to express the observed manifestations of God’s 
will and design, is invoked here to deny God’s presence. Instead of a 
traditional religious symbol appearing in the sky, there is only a 
modern symbol of despair and collapse in the newspaper struggling 
in the air “like a kite with a broken spine.” 

Symptoms of the world’s decay are scattered profusely through 
the book and at times suggest the vision that T. S. Eliot has given us 
n “The Waste Land.” As far as Miss Lonelyhearts can discover, 
“there were no signs of spring. The decay that covered the surface 
of the mottled ground was not the kind which life generates. Last 
year, he remembered, May had failed to quicken these soiled fields. 
It had taken all the brutality of July to torture a few green spikes 
through the exhausted dirt.” No fructifying rains come to relieve this 
drought, and it is apparent that West used this symbolic image to 
parallel Miss Lonelyhearts’ own painful, self-torturing attempts to 
spontaneously awaken a religious experience within himself, to 
fructify that which has been ripening within the subliminal con- 
sciousness. 

West also used the symbol of the machine as a negation of hope 
and faith. Shrike, the managing editor, claims America has her own 
religion, and brings forth a clipping describing a ritual where pray- 
ers for a condemned man’s soul will be offered on an adding ma- 
chine. The machine in our society appears as the anti-christ, and is 
material and inhuman. The only possible reaction to it is a submer- 
gence to unfeeling, inhumanity and eroticism. Miss Lonelyhearts 
chooses to escape to the Christ of goodness and charity. 

Disorder (and consequently, search for order and unity) is a 
major theme in West's writing. Balso Snell is the disorder of a mul- 
tiple personality; in Miss Lonelyhearts the degeneration of values in 
a blunted or incomplete sensibility results in confusion and insanity; 
A Cool Million shows disorder on a political and economic level; 
The Day of the Locust indicates a society in complete decay because 
of absence of values. Each novel offers a different solution to the 
problem of disorder, and in each case the solution or solutions are 
rejected, or satirized and made to appear ridiculous. Miss Lonely- 
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hearts search for order is through an identification with Christ, and 
is made only after other adjustments are attempted. 

Starbuck states, “The function of the will in conversion, then, 
seems to be to give point and direction to the unconscious processes 
of growth, which, in turn, work out and give back to clear con- 
sciousness the revelation striven after.” Although it is clear that Miss 
Lonelyhearts’ will is moving in the right direction for conversion, 
he cannot unite the polarities of his being—his intellect and his feel- 
ing. This inability to merge intellect with the requirements of a 
religious emotion is central to his ineffectualness as a priest. James 
writes, “There are two lives, the natural and the spiritual, and we 
must lose the one before we can participate in the other.” Thus, Miss 
Lonelyhearts basic dilemma is the unification of a divided self. 

Constantly counterpointing Miss Lonelyhearts’ struggle for a 
solution is Shrike, the managing editor who is a grotesque parallel 
of one of Aldous Huxley’s articulate cynics. In their arguments, Miss 
Lonelyhearts comes to stand for intention and Shrike for reality. 
When Miss Lonelyhearts becomes as much in need of salvation as 
his most desperate reader, has a nervous breakdown and takes to 
his bed, it is the satanic Shrike who mockingly holds up the possi- 
bilities of escape to him: the rural life, the South Sea idyil, the cul- 
tivation of the senses in art, drugs, suicide, and finaliy the esc ape to 
religion, the escape to Christ which Miss Lonelyhearts wants to 
choose. Shrike punctures each one of these inflated escapisms and 
concludes with blasphemy that “God alone is our escape. The 
church is our only hope, the first church of Christ Dentist, where he 
is worshipped as the Preventer of Decay. The church whose symbol 
is the trinity new style: Father, Son, and Wire-haired Fox Ter- 
rier .. .” Shrike himself has gone beyond these escapes and cannot 
allow others the self-deception he is deprived of. He realizes that 
all escapes and solutions are phony. If we take this feeling of bit- 
terness and cynicism of newspapermen (Shrike and several others 
who appear briefly and state attitudes similar to Shrike’s) as a re- 
flection of the larger world of intellectual activity, then the picture 
becomes one of sterility and frustration. 

Shrike is the symbol of experience itself. He has been in contact 
with the entire range of human suffering. He delights in impaling 
the naive idealist on the thorns of his own frustration, and Miss 
Lonelyhearts is his favorite victim. He finds modern religion rotten 
and debase d, and it is evident that West, who hated the Catholic 
church, shared this revulsion. As Ange] Flores has said, his writings 
ring with “anti-Christian catapults.” 

It is not to be supposed that West's hero, Miss Lonelyhearts, is 
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seeking religion, at least not organized religion, but rather a simple 
meliorative faith; an ideality rather than a mythical structure. Miss 
Lonelyhearts’ allegorical progression towards this goal occurs in a 
shadow of madness, and when the pure Christ of sacrifice, love and 
awareness is reached, ironically the very goal becomes the instru 
ment of his death. All the conditions of Miss Lonelyhearts’ final reli- 
gious experience are ironic. At the state of achieving complete self- 
surrender he cries, “! accept, I accept,” and is swept into religious 
ecstasy. His clation is interrupted by Peter Doyle, a cripple whom 
he has been trying to help. Believing him to be a sign of his new- 
found faith, he rushes toward him, arms spread, with his message 
of love. Doyle, imagining this to be an attack, produces a pistol, but 
is afraid to use it and begins to run. In Doyle's struggle to escape 
the pistol explodes, and Miss Lonelyhearts, at one with Christ, 
rolls down the stairs dead. 

One reviewer called Miss Lonelyhearts a “kind of modernized, 


faithless Pilgrim's Progress.” West, too, credits Bunyan as his inspira 
tion for the chapter describing the affair with Mary Shrike. The in- 
fluence of Bunyan, however, cannot be restricted to a single chap 


ter. The theme (the individual in search of a faith), the characters, 
the tone, all show the effects of West's reading Pilgrim's Progress. 
Miss Lonelyhearts, Shrike, Betty, Mary Shrike, Fay and Peter 
Doyle, as characters are thin and flattened. They are as allegorical 
as Christian, Little-Faith, Hopeful, and Love-Lust, although they 
are more complex. And the fear and anguish of Miss Lonelyhearts, 
at his incapacity to feel a religious emotion, is, in its way, similar to 
Christian's despair over his inability to achieve salvation. The air 
of unreality that pervades the book is probably almost as much a 
result of Bunyan as of West's acquaintance with surrealist tech- 
nique. 

The religious concept of the universe that sustains Bunyan’s faith 
is the very one, with its virtues of simplicity, which Miss Lonely- 
hearts finds missing from the modern world. The progression of 
Miss Lonelyhearts’ faith to its eventual unification with Christ fol- 
lows rather closely the progression of Christian encountering the 
Devil, World Charms, and the debilities of his own flesh, and his 
final entrance into the Celestial City. There is one important dif- 
ference, however. Christian awakes, realizing he has dreamed, but 
the relevance of the dream is not impaired. Miss Lonelyhearts’ 
death, which can be likened to the awakening from a dream since 
it ends the book, is narrated without coloring and without com- 
ment. It is so monstrous in its irony, that the dream, the ideality, is 
immediately destroyed. 

Dostoyevsky has been mentioned by several critics as a powerful 
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influence on West. This is less evident in Miss Lonelyhearts than in 
Balso Snell where the section devoted to the Journal of John Rask 
olnikov Gilson is a brilliant reworking of the torturous introspection 
of Raskolnikov, cast into a framework of satire and obscurity. But 
like Crime and Punishment, Miss Lonelyhearts has a hard core ol 
bitterness. And like The Idiot, Miss Lonelyhearts has a lonely Christ 
tigure whose attempts at healing are rejected and misinterpreted. 

Unlike either Bunyan or Dostoyevsky, West was not a rhetorical 
writer. He was known to be a lover of the “lean literature” of Flau 
bert and Joyce, and its influence upon him is seen in his condensed 
style. Miss Lonelyhearts is a short novel written with superb poetic 
economy. The images are distilled of minute details, and with short 
active phrases, plus an occasional color adjective, West achieved a 
descriptive accuracy that rivals any other writer in the Flaubertian 
tradition. By placing his characters in quick moving, revealing sit 
uations, West made his narrative move with the rapidity of a comic 
strip. He wrote in Contempo that these are some things he thought 
when writing Miss Lonelyhearts: “As subtitle: a novel in the form of 
a comic strip. The chapters to be squares in which many things hap 
pen through one action. The speeches contained in the conventional 
balloons. | abandoned this idea, but retained some of the comic strip 
technique. Each chapter instead of going forward in time, also goes 
backwards, forwards, up and down in space like a picture.” 

(side from being nearly a perfect work of art in its formal dimen 
sions, Miss Lonelyhearts presents a stirring commentary on the times. 
As a whole the book is a vision of American loneliness. The picture 
West gives us of this is brilliantly authentic, and the extreme types 
of people he picks seem plausibly to be the actual people from 
whom newspapers receive letters. With this penetrating examination 
of a cultural wasteland, West depicts America in decline. With its 
debased sensuality, terror, loneliness, frustration and emptiness, 
American society as a whole appears as a patchwork of broken 
dreams and unfulfilled desires. All hope and all escape are gone. 
Art, religion, and even instinctual activities like sex, drinking, and 
eating are automatic, machine-like, and without meaning. Miss 
Lonelyhearts, meditating on this vacuity, thinks: “Americans have 
dissipated their racial energy in an orgy of stone breaking. In their 
few years they have broken more stones than did centuries of 
Egyptians. And they have done their work hysterically, desperately, 
almost as if they knew that the stones would some day break them.” 

West's view is that man is completely dominated by his culture 
and his dependence on a system. The artifacts of our culture reflect 
the inner hysteria and thoughts of dominated beliefs, and in the 
process of mechanization the effects of a cultural lag are seen. 
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Everything is new except the bodies and souls for whose comforts 
automobiles and bathroom fixtures are built, movies made, and pic- 
ture magazines printed. Free will is gone and spiritual guidance re- 
mains in need. The church, in acquiring real estate, stocks and 
bonds, and public relations men has kept pace, but its central con- 
cern has failed and out of necessity, society has created a thera- 
peutic psychiatrist—Miss Lonelyhearts of the metropolitan news- 
papers. 

The warped lives in Miss Lonelyhearts, however, do not offer a 
theme considerable enough for literary tragedy, though a novelist 
like Dreiser might have made it seem so. West's rendering of these 
lives in his satirical vein, however, is not without its tragic impli- 
cations. Tragedy is implicit in the struggles, the anguish, and the 
final defeat of its hero. Miss Lonelyhearts’ tragedy is the inability of 
the sensitive individual to create a world in the image of his own 
generosity, and the act of giving, when motivated by hysterical re- 
ligiosity, is, in its failure to recognize reality, finally self-defeating. 

A Cool Million was written more quickly than anything West had 
done previously, and although the book was a great disappointment, 
it did not lack serious intent. Published in 1934, it was written 
against a background of an America where the success code had lost 
some of its magic, and the success of the American business man, 
enormously inflated during the Twenties, had come down a little 
with the market. It is evident that the situation of the times 
prompted West's shift in attitude from a human scene to a concern 
with a politico-economic one, but this shift was no doubt equally a 
result of the unpopularity of Miss Lonelyhearts and of West's asso- 
ciation with the members of the satiric Americana magazine, of 
which West was an assistant editor. 

The editorial statement of Americana, published a few months be- 
fore West joined the magazine, set the tone which was to follow the 
next year and a half of its publication. “We are Americans who be- 
lieve that our civilization exudes a miasmic stench and that we had 
better prepare to give it a decent but rapid burial. We are the 
laughing morticians of the present.” The Nation, commenting on its 
initial issue described it as a “symbol and symptom” of the depres- 
sion. “It is neither pleasant nor wholesomely, vigorously unpleasant. 
It is merely unattractively sadistic.” Americana featured the draw- 
ings of George Grosz (the other assistant editor), the burlesques of 
E. E. Cummings and S. J. Perelman, essays by Gilbert Seldes, M. R. 
Werner, and Lawrence Dennis, and the work of several brilliant 
and savage cartoonists. The magazine was characterized by a high 
degree of irreverence for most institutions dear to the American 
public. Often shortsighted and lacking in a historical sense, it lapsed 
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into easy, though virulent attacks on America’s cultural contribu- 
tions, her economic and political systems and her leaders—from 
Hoover to F. D. R. At times it seemed even willfully contradictory. 
It satirized brutality and hardness, and was itself guilty of vicious- 
ness and insensitivity. It attacked violence as a solution to world 
problems and supported it in all its artistic manifestations. Its gal- 
lery of satiric weapons ranged from invective, slander and obscenity 


to the brilliant social criticism of George Grosz. All the bitter cynic- 


ism and Dadaist quality of its pages were absorbed into West's sub- 
sequent novels, most of all in A Cool Million. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company decided against publication of A 
Cool Million, believing it was not up to the standard of West's pre- 
vious work, but in March 1934, the book was brought out by Covici- 
friede with a dedication to West's brother-in-law, S. J. Perelman. 
The book received poor reviews and was soon remaindered. How- 
ever, A Cool Million was not without its adherents. Jack Conroy, the 
novelist and labor organizer, bought dozens of copies and passed 
them on to his friends with the stipulation that they be passed on 
to others. John Chamberlain, the New York Times reviewer who 
found the satire “wry, piercing, painful” took issue with Lewis Gan- 
nett’s adverse criticism of West’s book in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Several years after the book was published, West noted that many 
people fe It the failure of the book was due to its premature exam- 
ination of the “possibility of a Fascist America.” (Sinclair Lewis’ It 
Can't Happen Here was not published until 1935.) Some credence 
should be given this explanation, but more accurately, its failure is 
due to the self-imposed restrictions—the desire to emulate a lesser, 
but financially more successful writer in S. J. Perelman, and the 
form and style of the Horatio Alger novel which West had assured 
for the satirizing of the folk lore of American capitalist society, the 
rags-to-riches hero, the myth of progress, and the canard of rugged 
individualism. 

In the carly stages of the book, Nathan “Shagpoke” Whipple, ex- 
president, Vermont sage, and future fuhrer, announces: “America is 
the land of opportunity. She takes care of the honest and industrious 
and never fails them as long as they are both. This is not a matter 
of opinion, it is one of faith. On the day that Americans stop believ- 
ing it, on that day will America be lost.” With these words ringing 
in his ears, a country bumpkin named Lemuel Pitkin goes off in 
search of success in the American pattern of free enterprise. By the 
time his adventures are completed, he has been in jail, lost his teeth, 
his eye, a leg, his scalp, witnessed numerous rapes and riots, and 
has been a tool for both fascist and communist organizations. By 
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the end of the book he is earning his living as a stooge for a couple 
of comedians who punctuate their patter by beating him with 
rolled up newspapers. “For a final curtain they brought out an enor- 
mous wooden mallet labeled “The Works’ and with it completely 
demolished our hero. His toupee flew off, his eye and teeth popped 
out, and his wooden leg was knocked into the audience.” As a final 
ironic touch, the hero is shot by a political assassin and becomes the 
martyr hero of “Shagpoke” Whipple’s fascist party. His name comes 
to be sung throughout the nation, his birthday being celebrated by 
battalions of young men marching up Fifth Avenue in coonskin hats, 
leather shirts, and with squirrel guns in their hands singing the 
Lemuel Pitkin song. 

Though this seems to be a departure from West's first two novels, 
there is embedded in this reverse-Alger, mock-Candide story, West's 
characteristic theme. Lemuel Pitkin, like Miss Lonelyhearts, gets 
lost in a quest for certainty and has a tragic end. The frustration is 
also present, and Lemuel is either comically snatched away help- 
lessly by members of the Third International, or is languishing in 
a bear trap, while his sweetheart, Betty Prail, is being ravished by 
an assailant. 

In a prose as flat and limp as Alger’s own, West still manages 
to be comical, but it is well to note here that although West con- 
sidered himself to be a comic writer, he did not consider himself to 
be a humorous one. “Not a warm chuckle has ever been my slogan 
and not a hearty guffaw,” he wrote to George Milburn, and here as 
in his other novels, the truth of the observation is apparent. A comic 
situation in West's fiction usually arises from one of several sources. 
The most frequent are the following: 1) Extreme naiveté in the 
perception of the nature of reality; thus Pitkin’s acceptance of 
Whipple's version of America is comic from beginning to end. 2) 
Incongruity; Israel Satinpenny, the Harvard-educated Indian in A 
Cool Million, invokes Spengler and Valery in denouncing the white 
men to his brethren. 3) Abnormality, or the exaggeration of nor- 
mality into grotesqueness or monstrousness, which in essence com- 
bines the first two. Finally, 4) a kind of naked violence which, in its 
intensity and irrelevance, produces a situation that is at once comic 
and grim. In A Cool Million a Southern mob loots a village without 
any clear idea of what precipitated the riot; in The Day of the 
Locust, in the midst of a tumultuous mob at a movie premiere, some 
people find a pathological satisfaction in being jammed together, 
feeling impulses otherwise controlled by convention. Both scenes 
are terrifying in their insight into mob behavior and the bitter 
clarity with which West exposes the possibilities of unrestricted 
human action. And yet, both scenes are ultimately comic. The 
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essential element of Westian comedy then, is irony, and usually of a 
very grim sort. The impulse is illusion, the outcome frustration, 
madness, or death. 

One reviewer professed some confusion as to precisely what West 
was attacking in A Cool Million, and indeed, there is almost every 
value popularly associated with American capitalism brought, at 
least momentarily, under West's destructive scrutiny. Concurrent 
with West's indictment of a capitalistic America, was West's con- 
cern with the “possibility of a Fascist America.” Central to Westian 
sociology was the inability of the masses to achieve real fulfillment 
or avoid boredom, and the sterility and frustration to lead to hatred, 
insurgence, and irresponsibility. This is at the heart of A Cool Mil- 
lion, whose pattern, seen as a whole, is a picture of stench and 
decay, of depression — in short, of life in a mechanized society. It 
is a highly individualized picture, but a real one nevertheless. 

If A Cool Million is less successful than the other novels, it is 
because it lacks the basic individuality that sets West's work apart: 
the individuality that lies in the writing. It has neither the savage 
poetry of the other books nor any of the complexity of expression. 
It is limited by the Alger style, and consequently never rises much 
above Alger. The plot is a simple progression of events, one growing 
out of the one preceding, and beyond the downward movement, the 
plot has no formal significance or meaning apart from the events it 


relates. In this, it is difficult to recognize any relationship to the 
artistry of Miss Lonelyhearts. But the novel is still historically signi- 
ficant, both in the literature of American satire and American 
dissent. Although it is not so good a satire as Miss Lonelyhearts, a 
more complete disavowal and explosion of the American dream 
would be hard to find. For this reason, A Cool Million claims our 
attention. 


In examining the broad picture of American literature, it is 
curious to note that so little work of merit has been written about 
Hollywood. In spite of the varied and rich material the film capital 
has to offer to be welded into serious fiction, almost nothing lasting 
has been written concerning it. Edmund Wilson writes of Holly- 
wood: “The authors who keep away from it don't know it; the 
authors who work there accept it; the authors who have succeeded 
in escaping it don’t want to put themselves on record for fear they 
might want to go back.” The people who live in Hollywood, if they 
have any desire to write, find it difficult to put that world on paper 
even if the *y have no interest in the movies. It seems as if the pomt 
of view changes in traveling from east to west like Eastern and 
Western time. “Is it the changeless and insipid sun?” Wilson asks. 
“The organized and disciplined stupidity? — the flimsiness of the 
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buildings and the people? Certainly a number of factors have com- 
bined to produce a state of mind that renders the writer's mind in- 
capable of registering his reactions — or to have any reactions at 
all.” 

This is only a partial account of the difficulties that confronted 
West when he set out to present an adequate picture of Hollywood 
in fiction. Still, in spite of the obstacles that threatened to diminish 
his literary artistry, West's skill as a writer matured in his fourth 
novel. He finished Day of the Locust between Hollywood script 
assignments in 1939 and it was published by Random House during 
that year. Critics, at the time the book was published, seemed un- 
able to be objective in reviewing the book and they were either 
wildly enthusiastic or scathingly scornful. However, after three 
printings and almost fifteen years of circulation, The Day of the 
Locust remains surely, as Edmund Wilson has said, one of the most 
satisfying books to come out of Hollywood. 

Yet, West's book is unlike anyone else’s “Hollywood novel.” It is 
not concerned with the Jewish producer with the striped suit and 
cigar, or the pretty starlet who claws her way to the top, or the 
writer who sold out. Nor is it a superficial arraignment of the film 
colony like Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One; nor is it the romantic 
evocation of Hollywood as an epic that Fitzgerald began to write in 
The Last Tycoon. The Day of the Locust is not concerned with any 
of these things. It is focused on the freaks and grotesques that are 
the symbol of despair and unfulfillment in the fantastic “dream 
dump” that is Hollywood. West’s characters are not the film stars, 
but the unimportant hangers-on. They are surrounded by an even 
more important group: the crowd, who move in a shadowy chorus- 
like procession of loitering, and are made potentially capable of 
mass riot. 

Directly apposite to West's conception of the crowd in Day of 
the Locust is an unpublished short story entitled “Western Union 
Boy.” The story recounts an episode in the life of a man, a failure 
in middle age, who, at a crucial point in a baseball game he was 
taking part in as a boy, dropped a fly ball and was hounded from 
the field by irate spectators, and forced to spend the night in a 
nearby wood. The incident, which is from West's own life, is im- 
portant if only because of the numerous versions one finds when 
doing researc h on him. Wells Root, a screen writer friend of West's, 
recalls that West, in relating the anecdote (he seemed to enjoy tell- 
ing it frequently), seemed “convinced that if the mob had caught 
him they would have killed him.” Thus, it is apparent that West, 

early in life, was aware of the potential evil in a suppressed mob, 
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and the incident in his own life was a symbol ot the latent capacity 
tor violence in all men. 

This particular incident, though doubtlessly the inspiration tor 
the mob eruption at the end of The Day of the Locust, was not the 
germ for the outgrowth of the entire novel. He had wanted to write 
a Hollywood novel several years before he began The Day of the 
Locust and had considered many different aspects of Hollywood 
before settling down to the final one. Robert Coates, a triend of 
West's, says that one idea tor the novel was a story laid out entirely 
in a kind of old vaudevillian’s boarding-house hangout, and the 
whole action was to be a sort of endless double-take (people clown- 
ing at funerals, pretending to be sad at weddings, etc.; in short, 
acting endlessly ). 

He later planned to base the novel on the true story of a Cali- 
fornia soldier of fortune who had been implicated in a locally 
famous murder case. With this man as a model, he created a char- 
acter of his own, a renegade who proposed to get rich taking parties 
of sensation-starved “Angelenos” on private pleasure cruises. The 


book was to tell of the adventures of an oddly assorted group who 
went on one of these trips: a family of Eskimos, a child actor and 
his mother, a dwart bookie, a seven-foot lesbian who had to shave 
every day, a broken-down vaudeville clown and his talentless 
daughter who aspired to screen stardom, a woman whose hobby 


was funeral arrangements, and a film writer who kept a life-sized 
rubber horse at the bottom of his swimming pool — the sort ob 
people whom, with little exaggeration, one may encounter in and 
around Hollywood on any given day. 

As the novel progressed, West evidently lost interest in his 
soldier of fortune and the plot line was shifted. Also, on the advice 
of his publishers, he deleted the seven-foot lesbian, but retained all 
of the other characters. He turned his emphasis to Tod Hackett, a 
young graduate of the Yale School of Fine Arts, and Homer Simp- 
son, a hotel bookkeeper from lowa. When the manuscript was first 
submitted it was entitled “The Cheated” and was told in the first 
person by the screen writer, Claude Estee. Once again, on the 
advice of the editors, West made changes so that the story was told 
in the third person, seen mostly through the eyes of Tod Hackett. 

The book, as it finally emerged, is West's most objective and 
mature work. But for all its intensity of focus and trenchant satire, 
it is not a completely successful book. The plot is choppy and epi- 
sodical, suggesting a movie montage technique, and the shift in 
points of view from Tod Hackett to Homer Simpson and the special 
world of midwesterners, is badly disjointed. The relationship of the 
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various focal points is never completely explained or integrated into 
a single texture, a weakness which ultimately causes the narrative 
to lose momentum. Tod Hackett, rather artificially, becomes in- 
volved with this odd collection of characters through his lust for a 
moronic, but sexually disturbing female named Faye Greener. Her 
daft, ex-comic father, her drugstore cowboy lover, a vindictive 
dwarf, a Mexican who breeds fighting cocks, and the mild book- 
keeper Homer Simpson make up the coterie of men who surround 
her, and with whom Tod must inevitably come in contact. 

But in The Day of the Locust, West was not primarily concerned 
with individual studies in character. He was mainly interested in 
middle-aged, middle-class discontent: a discontent that becomes 
dangerous because it is developed from illusions of security and 
now is waiting carnivorously to devour anything that is abnormal 
enough to stimulate its drugged senses. West sees the Hollywood 
mob as people brutalized by leisure and cheated by illusions. He 
dramatizes “the contrast between their drained-out feeble bodies 
and their wild, disordered minds.” These people were “savage and 
bitter, especially the middle-aged and the old, and had been made 
so by boredom and disappointment.” 

All their lives these people had slaved at some kind of dull, heavy 
labor, and when they had enough money, they were lured to Cali- 
fornia by sunshine and orange juice. 


Once there they discover that sunshine isn’t enough. They get tired of 
oranges, even of avocado pears and passion fruit. Nothing happens. They 
don’t know what to do with their time. They haven't the mental equip- 
ment for leisure, the money, or the physical equipment for pleasure. Did 
they slave so long just to go on an occasional Iowa picnic? What eise is 
there? They watch the waves come in at Venice. There wasn’t any ocean 
where most of them came from, but after you've seen one wave, you've 
seen them all. The same is true of the airplanes at Glendale. If only a 
plane would crash once in a while so they could watch passengers being 
consumed in a ‘holocaust of flame,’ as the newspapers put it. But the 
planes never crash. 

There boredom becomes more and more terrible. They realize they've 
been tricked and burn with resentment. Every day of their lives they read 
the newspapers and went to the movies. Both fed them on lynchings, 
murder, sex, crimes, explosions, wrecks, love nests, fires, revolutions, 
wars. The daily diet made sophisticates of them. The sun is a joke. 
Oranges can't titillate their jaded palates. Nothing can ever be violent 
enough to make taut their slack minds and bodies. They have been 
cheated and betrayed. They have slaved and saved for nothing. 


The people who riot in the eerie conclusion of the book are just 
such products of middle-class America. As well as being “The 
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Cheated,” they are the “locusts,” who like the horde in the Biblical 
story, turn a once beautiful land into a desert. They are the grown- 
up and embittered Lemuel Pitkins and Peter Doyles, who, because 
of their failure and sexual desire, make blood-letting and lynching 
the scapegoat for their frustration. 

West's Hollywood is not a mere depiction of the local scene, with 
a satire of the local color, but a picture of Hollywood as the dream 
factory — the myth-maker for millions. Though its values are false, 
the service it renders is a cultural necessity. The need for escape 
and a kind of vicarious conquest, however illusory, seems real 
enough in a society whose values are entirely false. Thus, escape 
becomes the central theme of the novel, and the characters are 
motivated by a desire to escape. Faye Greener dreams herself to be 
the center of trite Hollywood romances: “She often spent the whole 
day making up stories.” Homer dreams of an impossible relationship 
with Faye in which, for money and clothes, she is to return, if not 
love, a kind of respect and remote sexuality. His dream becomes 
a nightmare when two friends of Faye’s, the cowboy extra and the 
Mexican cockfighter, take over a house Faye and Homer have been 
sharing and fight for her affection. Reality proves unbearable and 
Homer escapes into a catatonic stupor. 

Connected with the theme of escape is that of illusion and reality. 
Though this theme runs through West's earlier writing, it is never 
so effectively stated as it is in this last novel. It lacked any real 
significance before because of West's inability to project symbols 
of sufficient universality and credibility which would create an 
impression of things as they really exist. In Hollywood, West found 
perfect vehicles to support his theme. The houses, clothes, and even 
the people in his California dream world were the living fact, the 
complete realization of a tendency in all America — to cloak reality 
in a veil of illusion. 

West is charmed by the whole monstrous masquerade of Holly- 
wood and many of the comic episodes in the book grow out of an 
incongruity between make-believe and reality. It is a desperate 
humor, however, not one of joy, and has a nightmarish quality. For 
example, the scene that culminates the illusion-reality theme is 
created out of Tod’s visit to the film studios and it contains all the 
elements of a surrealist jest. On the set a movie entitled “Waterloo” 
is being filmed. Neither Napoleon nor Wellington is available, but 
in the absence of Wellington, an assistant director has taken over 
the allied command. He bolsters the allied center “with Infantry 
from Brunswick, Welsh foot, Devon Yeomanry, and Hanoverian 
light horse with oblong leather caps and flowing plumes of horse- 
hair.” Luckily for the British, a man in a checked cap repeats Na- 
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poleon’s classic blunder and orders his troops to capture Mont St. 
Jean. The troops charge before the prop men have finished prepar- 
ing the set and the whole hill collapses. Napoleon’s army is covered 
with painted canvas and the insurance company must sustain the 
loss. World history is debased and rendered void of meaning in this 
jest that is typical of a surrealist burlesque that aims to ridicule. 

Yet, for all the predilection for illusion in Day of the Locust, there 
is also an apparent objectivity or realism that is derived from ex- 
treme clarity in the scenes of violence. The episodes of the showing 
of an obscene film, the several debauches, the crazy riot at the film 
premiere, and the cockfight in the garage, are told with the same 
direct baldness of statement that West used in Miss Lonelyhearts. 
The cockfight, which acts as a symbol for the heroine and the flock 
of birds that peck around her is, perhaps, one of the most graphic 
scenes in American fiction. The novel, then, shows a significant 
attempt (though finally an unsuccessful one) to fuse the private 
vision — poetic, intense, and semi-surreal — with the requirements 
of a realistic fiction, a fiction that is concerned with deriving truths 
from an ordered examination of society. Had this fusion been com- 
plete, West might have achieved a novel to place alongside those 
of Kafka. 

The main characters of The Day of the Locust remain true to 
the West pattern. Tod Hackett is a typical Westian hero in that the 
narrative revolves around his frustrations. He, however, is not the 
most important character in the book. The prime figure is Homer 
Simpson, a grotesque who bears some resemblance to Wing Biddle- 
baum in Sherwood Anderson's story “Hands.” Homer is the link 
between the frustrated lowans and the raffish movie crowd, and is 
the only conscious metaphor that holds the story together. Faye 
Greener, the principal female who is witless, beautiful, and lives in 
an adolescent trance, is excellent material for a social satirist such 
as West; but West, who never presented women sympathetically, 
sees her more as vicious and destructive than comic. She has plati- 
num blonde hair and “sword-like legs.” “Her invitation wasn't to 
pleasure but to struggle, hard and sharp, closer to murder than to 
love. If you threw yourself on her, it would be like throwing your- 
self from a parapet of a skyscraper. You would do it with a scream.” 

Edmund Wilson has remarked that the book lacks a center; that 
Hollywood must be made, as Dos Passos did in The Big Money, a 
part of a larger picture which has a center in a larger world. This is 
not necessarily true. West felt that everything that was wrong with 
modern society could be found in Hollywood in rare purity. There- 
fore he used Hollywood as a focal point for a symbolic image of a 
tortured, demented, dislocated American society. The discontent 
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and tinal riot of the masses in The Day of the Locust is a depiction 
of Hollywood and finally America, carried to its logical conclusion. 
No moral conclusions about New York or Hollywood or all of 
America are ever stated explicitly in West's novels. He was both 
attracted and repelled by the modern urban wasteland. In this sense 
he bears a resemblance to S. J. Perelman or the screen writer in 
The Day of the Locust who is “master of the involved rhetoric that 
permitted him to express his moral indignation and still keep his 
reputation for worldliness and wit.” Nevertheless, West's social 
values, his standards, and philosophy are plain. Even though he was 
not a social realist like his friend James T. Farrell, who, by writing 
documentary novels, was able to give a more faithful interpretation 
of a nation on the skids, West was still able to imbed and integrate 
his political and economic views within the texture of his novels, 
though he often wrestled with himself in the attempt. While 
writing The Day of the Locust he wrote to Malcolm Cowley: 


... | have no message for a troubled world (except possibly “beware’) 
and the old standby of ‘pity and irony’ seems like nothing but personal 
vanity. Why make the continuous sacrifice necessary to produce novels 
for a non-existent market? The art compulsion of ten years ago is all but 
vanished. 


. write out of hope for a new and better world—but I'm a comic writer 
and it seems impossible for me to handle any of the ‘big things’ without 
seeming to laugh or at least smile. Is it impossible to contrive a right- 
about face with one’s writing because of a conviction based on a theory? 
I doubt it. What I mean is that out here we have a strong progressive 
movement and I devote a great deal of time to it. Yet, though this new 
novel is about Hollywood, I found it impossible to include any of those 
activities in it. | made a desperate attempt before giving up. I tried to 
describe a meeting of the Anti-Nazi League, but it didn’t fit and I had 
to substitute a whore-house and a dirty film. The terribly sincere struggle 
of the League came out comic when I touched it and even libelous. Take 
the ‘mother’ in Steinbeck’s swell novel [The Grapes of Wrath|—I want 
to believe in her and yet inside myself I honestly can’t. When not writing 
a novel—say at a meeting of a committee we have out here to help the 
migratory worker—I believe it and try to act on that belief. But at the 
typewriter by myself I can’t. | suppose middle-class upbringing, skeptical 
schooling, etc. are too powerful a burden for me to throw off—certainly 
not by an act of will alone. 

ALAS! 

I hope all this doesn’t seem too silly to you—to me it is an ever present 
worry and what, in a way, is worse—an enormous temptation to forget 
the bitter, tedious novels and to spend that time on committees which 
act on hope and faith without a smile. (It was even a struggle this time 
for me to leave off the quotation marks.) 


Here by his own statement, as well as by the evidence indicated 
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in his novels, we can see that there is little doubt in West’s mind 
about the emptiness and ugliness of the times. West’s view of 
American society was a violent one. He knew the American reader 
thrived upon violence, for he was in touch with the popular culture 
over its whole range, and so far he has remained one of the only 
ones who has drawn the whole conclusion. In showing the secret 
inner life of the masses in Miss Lonelyhearts and The Day of the 
Locust, he gives us a glimpse of a mindless people who are doped by 
the pulps, the tabloids, and the movies — a people ripe for catas- 
trophe. The starvation that is latent in popular media reflects a 
starvation for life itself; a starvation for sexual fulfillment, for 
decent work, for pleasure and happiness, and relief from loneliness 
and desolation. West's sense of this need is almost a religious one, 
and his prophecy of the mobs gone mad is based on the sense of 
outrage and bitterness he sees in the crowd. 

Yet, West's picture of the masses was completely set apart from 
that of the proletarian novelists of the Thirties. In refusing to depict 
the cause of oppression and unrest of the masses as solely a political 
and economic cause, but more as a human one, it is apparent that 
West was unable to reconcile his ideology with his sensibility. A 
great many critics of his day were concerned with what the Marxists 
called “social consciousness” in fiction, and this, perhaps, is another 
explanation for West's obscurity during his lifetime. Still the fact 
that his two major novels have lasted over ten years and are be- 
coming increasingly popular, and that most of the novels of the 
Thirties have disappeared from literature into the annals of an era, 
illustrates what Ray B. West, Jr. has called, “the fallacy of a more or 
less popular theory today, that to clothe oneself in an affirmative 
ideology is enough to assure the ‘responsibility’ of the artist. Rather,” 
as Ray West says, “if we examine the evidence of novelists from 
Tolstoy to Huxley, I believe we can convince ourselves of the op- 
posite. The artist has a greater responsibility to his sensibility in 
relation to his materials than he has to any body of abstract knowl- 
edge. The ideology is not imposed on the material, it grows out of it, 
and any attempt to impose it results in artistic failure.” Thus, Na- 
thanael West's philosophy, by nature or by design, was that of a 
poet, with a loyalty to the concrete and particular and human, and 
a reluctance to enter the realm of the abstract and the general and 
the mechanical. 

In reading the unpublished work apart from the novels, 
however, one is rarely struck by the poetic intensity, the artistry, 
and the craftsmanship which mark the two significant novels. It is 
difficult to suggest a reason for this. He could not write a really 
effective short story; yet, all his novels fall into the category of the 
“short novel” or “long short story.” His two plays, written in collab- 
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oration with other writers, are flat, forced, and unfunny, and though 
his novels are rich in imagery, have an economy of statement, and 
are at once evocative and symbolic, one seldom finds these qualities 
in the few poems West wrote. The possible answer is that West 
thought of himself first and foremost as a novelist. The movies 
didn't interest him as an art form, and the short stories, too, seem to 
have been undertaken as another way of making money. In manu- 
script, his unpublished work appears badly in need of revision, and 
offers no evidence of the care and exactitude of the novels. The 
plays, too, show an obvious lack of interest in the medium. They 
are thoroughly pedestrian jobs with none of the daring experimen- 
talism and individualism that has brought Miss Lonelyhearts and 
The Day of the Locust more than ten years of lasting significance. 

Any reputation West will have in years to come will be supported 
by only two very short novels. Nothing apart from these in all his 
slim production is worth considering at very great length. Further- 
more, of the two novels, only Miss Lonelyhearts can be finally calle “J 
successful formally. That it is almost perfect, there is little doubt. 
The use of poetic devices in Miss Lone lyhearts such as complex and 
symbolic imagery, is unique, aside from Faulkner, in the novel of 
the Thirties. He is one of the few comic writers since Mark Twain 
whose purpose has been marked by a consistent high seriousness. 
Further, he is, along with the early Sinclair Lewis and infrequently 
E. E. Cummings, one of our few satirists of distinction. Finally, of 
the few American writers who have attempted to utilize surrealist 
techniques, West is the first in so doing to create works of stature 
and permanence. 

Though West's books are profoundly capable of disturbing the 
underlying conscious of the reader in the same fashion as much of 
the art that came out of the surrealist movement, he was right in 
complaining bitterly when Clifton Fadiman characterized him as a 
surrealist writer. For, at the center of the surrealist mc vement, was 
a desire to release the poet from the bounds of nature, and create 
a new world of the imagination in which the poet couid dispense 
with the necessity of reason and logic, thereby creating without any 
reference to life as it is usually conceived. In this sense, we cannot 
place West in the surrealist camp. It is only when we move away 
from large dimensions and consider some common practices that 
certain similarities come to light. 

West had spent some time in Paris and was fascinated with 
surrealist art (Edmund Wilson remembers looking through West's 
copy of Max Ernst’s Reve D’Une Petite Fille), but he certainly was 
not in sympathy with much of their philosophy, nor was he imi- 
tative of them. His style is too much his own, and his method and 
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subject matter are too unlike any other writer's to place him defi- 
nitely with any group recognized by a literary historian. This in- 
dividuality is his strength and the source of his attraction; it is an 
individuality he saw fading from the American scene. To suggest 
where this individuality would have carried him had he lived, is a 
difficult task; but a look at his progression in technique shows him 
to be developing into a novelist of a more direct type with a more 
than ordinary scope. It is fruitless to speculate as to what he might 
have become, but it is certain that his few books have won him a 
unique place in American letters, and his work will always have an 
appeal to readers with a taste for the bizarre and to those who can 
find a meaning in his fantastic realism. 


Augusta Hall 


BY DONALD HALL 


Now close her eyes, for all her breath is gone. 
They will not open up to pain again. 


For years the crab has fed between her bones 
That took her final breath now, all at once. 


Self-conscious of decay, we suffer on 
Until our selves are willing to be done. 


Now let her down: her body let us bless 
That moved from birth through beauty unto this. 





LEE LEE EE EE EE EE EEE EEE EE EEE 


The Death of Miss McCutcheon 
BY MARY DEWEES FOWLER 


rHAt FIRST NIGHT the air was dead and heavy in the old house that 
had been closed for so long. Florence slept on the couch in the room 
that had been her father’s study fifty years before. She threw a 
steamer rug over herself for warmth. In the middle of the night she 
wakened, turned over, and went to sleep again, unaware that she 
was not in her accustomed hotel room in New York. But when she 
woke later, at six-thirty, her old knees were stiff. She felt miserable. 
She couldn't seem to untangle her thoughts, and sat on the edge of 
the couch with her thin legs hanging down. She stared long at a 
Corot print on the wall in front of her, remembering it. 

Then, grasping the baluster with one birdclaw hand, she 
climbed the steep mahogany stairway that clung to the side of the 
high-ceilinged hall. In her left hand she carried a small overnight 

case, putting it down on each stair tread, using it almost like a 
crutch. She had not climbed such stairs in years. At last she was 
washing with cold rusty water in the bathroom and then she opened 
the traveling bag and fixed her face with care, patting cream and 
powder into her wrinkled skin and making an arch over her eyes 
with a brown eyebrow pencil. 

When she began to come down again her legs trembled sicken- 
ingly. She did not like to give way to weakness or she would have 
sat in the middle of the stairway and rested. Her plan was to walk 
out the front door and along the hundred yards of elm-lined drive 
to the highway, hail some p: assing car, and get back to New York. 
But who would believe her story? Who would believe that she did 
not know how she had come to the old place? She was all right now, 
but what had happened before? She had bens all right ever since 
last evening when she woke up fitting her key (the one that had 
hung for half a lifetime on a keyring in a succession of purses) into 
the ornate, double-door entrance of her childhood home in New 
Hampshire, ten miles out from the nearest small town. She re- 
membered now the sunset flaring behind the unoccupied house as 
she had gone toward it, riding in somebody's car. The familiar elm- 
lined road. . . . How safe she had felt as they turned into her own 
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driveway. High on the hill, like a fortress, the grand old house had 
loomed against the golden sky. .. . 

Back now in the closed-up study she looked for her hat, then sank 
weakly into her father’s leather chair that was as stiff and crackly as 
parchment. She tried to quiet her thoughts, and stared bleakly at 
the old-fashioned safe opposite her, then tested herself by twirling 
the combination as she remembered it—two left turns to G, three 
right to T, left to C, and then two full turns to . . . she pushed the 
knob in... it was like putting a period at the end of a sentence. 
(GoToColumbusOhio had been the magic phrase.) She grasped the 
handle and pulled the heavy door open. Ah! a person who could 
open a safe after being away for so many years was certainly a per- 
son who knew what she was doing. She saw a few bundles of legal 
papers tied with cotton tape. She knew they were mortgages, in- 
ventories, birth certificates, property surveys, pedigrees of various 
animals they had had. . . . She lifted out a box of old brooches, a 
garnet necklace, a wedding ring belonging to her mother, and her 
father’s watch (such sad little things, she thought). There was a 
painting of herself on an oval of porcelain, with a cherry colored 
ribbon around her head and her cheeks pink, and a double picture 
of the twins, Keith and Daisy, twelve years younger than herself, in 
a hinged frame. (They had always had each other, and a life apart 
from hers.) Twelve years’ difference was too much. Well, they'll 
catch up with me, sooner or later, she thought. They've gone past 
seventy themselves. The idea gave her amusement. 

Her mind stayed for a while with the two faces, thinking how age 
had probably changed them and how neither of them would care 
where she was. Keith was still the nominal head of a private school 
in Maryland, and his wife Catharine helped him. They were ab- 
sorbed in their own particular kind of existence. Daisy lived in 
Florida, and was usually visiting with one or the other of her mar 
ried children. She had never invited Florence to come to Florida, 
though they corresponded once or twice a year, giving each other a 
sort of running calendar of events. 

Florence sighed, put everything back, shut the safe door and 
went outside. She had never had to worry. Her mother had willed 
her enough to live on. But oh, she wished things were different be- 
tween herself and Daisy. 

Walking down the long driveway the small stones hurt through 
her thin shoes. Her feet had been used to sidewalk now for forty or 
fifty years. Halfway along the drive she could look across the fields 
and see two shredded ends of rope hanging from a locust tree where 
she and Keith and Daisy had had their swing. Incredible that these 
strands of hemp should still be swaying in the wind, while in the 
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cemetery across the road headstones once straight now leaned 
crazily. She stood still and looked up at the sky. All these long, long 
years clouds had been passing over, just as they were today, while 
down on the ground, where she was, there was nothing but change, 
change, change—and decay. Over in the orchard she could see red 
among the leaves. There must be apples, and plums. Off to her right 
there was a vista of rolling land and hills. She had the impression of 
looking down at herself, from above. If only she could remember 
what she was doing, or why she had come. 

She must either let Keith and Daisy know where she was, or go 
back quickly to her New York hotel where she had lived so long. 
What if her brother and sister found out that her trip had not been 
intentional! Her heart beat fast, and she wanted to weep. 

She tried, as she walked, to remember yesterday, but it was no 
use. She couldn't follow her own thoughts long. And now she was 
hungry. Surely she could remember her last meal in New York. 
Nothing came to her mind. Except . . . there was a feeling of a 
swaying dining car... the black hand of a waiter pouring coffee. 
Yes, yes, she was beginning to recall . . . she had had some scram- 
bled eggs and delicious buttered toast, on a train. 

She wished she had something to eat right now. She put her hand 
on the rural mailbox placed where the drive came into the highway. 
It was like putting her hand on the shoulder of a strong friend, She 
saw the letters of her own family name, McCutcheon, painted on 


the box, and above them the name of the last people who had rented 
the house, Wm. Stone . . . (that sick old man who had suffered so, 
and his poor little wife). 


I'll wait here till someone comes, Florence thought. Theyll give 
me a ride into town. Then I'll come back and boil eggs and make 
tea and write a note to Daisy and Keith. I might as well stay here 
until I feel more like myself. 

A car came down the long hill, and stepping out into the road, 
Florence held up her arm. The car stopped and she laughed and 
put her hand on the door handle. “Would you give me a ride into 
town?” she asked. The man was es *ndly and acted as if he didn’t 
in the least mind being stopped. “I guess you're one of the old-timers 
around here,” he said, looking at her as if she were a curiosity. 

“I'm Miss McCutcheon,” she explained. 

When they had ridden about three miles Florence saw a brown 
house at the top of a hill and remembered it. That was . . . let's see 
now, she thought. That’s where the .. a .. the Lindons with their 
many children had lived. “I suppose all the little Lindons have 
grown up and gone away,” she said to the man. 

“Lady, | wouldn't know,” he said. “I'm just driving through.” 
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It was then that Florence noticed she was on the front seat of a 
truck. 

“I'm going into town to get something to eat,” she said. “Drop me 
when we come to the . . . the little bridge . . . the little bridge. . . 
I seem to forget just where it was... .” 

The man slid his eyes around and looked at her. “You tell me, 
lady, when we get there. I might not see this bridge.” 

Florence kept watching for it. 

“There! Stop at the next dip in the road, please.” She had seen 
ahead the large oak tree where she and Keith and Daisy used to sit 
after they had bought candy in old Jake’s store. 

The man brought the truck to a stop. “This your bridge?” Flor- 
ence didn't like his tone of voice. “There was a bridge here when I 
was a child,” she said. “Can't you see? I imagine the engineers have 
done some grading. Thank you kindly for the ride.” 

She walked around a bend and there was old Jake’s store just as 
she had expected. But inside it was all bright with color and white 
shelves. “What's the name of the man who runs this store?” Flor- 
ence asked, “Old Jake?” 

“Gosh no,” the girl said. “This is one of a chain.” 

Florence looked at the telephone on the wall. It passed through 
her mind that she might call the electric company and have the 
power turned on in her house. But she was not staying of course. 
“I need to buy a few things,” she said. “Do you deliver?” 

“What do we deliver, Harold?” the girl called out to a young man 
in the rear of the store. “Purchases over ten dollars?” 

“That's right.” He walked over and looked at Florence, starting 
at her feet, and ending with her small dark felt hat which she had 
hurriedly pushed down on her head when she left home, tucking 
her hair up into it. She stared back haughtily, knowing quite well 
that to him she was an old lady with trembling hands, an old lady 
in silly shoes. “Where do you want the things delivered?” he asked. 

Florence laughed. But the store spun round. “Why, to my home, 
young man. Out on Locust Road. McCutcheon.” She started picking 
out the things she wanted, putting them on the counter. She got 
three cans of milk, three cans of baked beans, a box of crackers, a 
glass of cheese. She opened the cracker box and began eating one. 
“Somehow this seems to be about all I'll need,” she said as the 
saliva began to flow in her mouth. The girl and the young man 
looked at her and said nothing. Florence leaned weakly against the 
counter. “Have you anything else to suggest?” she asked brightly. 

With an embarrassed look, the young man said, “You got a can 
opener?” 

Florence felt the blood rush into her face. She would have to put 
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this impertinent young man in his place. She opened her purse. 
“Let's see, I had a list in here,” she murmured. She snapped the 
purse shut and began walking around the store again, holding in 
her hand a scrap of paper on which she had written a list of things 
she had intended buying in a New York drugstore—toothpaste, soda- 
mint tablets, hand lotion, cough medicine. . . . Had that been yester- 
day? Probabl the day before, or Monday. She picked up a paper 
shopping bag ‘and began putting things in it, a cake of soap, a tablet 
of writing paper, a packet of envelopes. “Any candles?” she called 
out in a voice that she tried to make firm and imperative. The girl 
pointed. Florence took four, and placed them in the shopping bag 
carefully upright, as if they were flowers on long stalks. When she 
passed the glass doors of the frigidaire she took out a carton of 
eggs and a small brick of butter. She was not used to shopping for 
groceries, living as she did in a hotel, but she figured she had 
enough for a few days, while she pulled herself together, thought 
things out. 

She smiled politely when she put her things on the counter to- 
gether with the other things, the beans and canned milk and cheese 
and crackers. She glanced at the collection appraisingly, then nod- 
ded. “That's all,” she said. The girl rang up the purchases and the 
cash drawer flew open. $3.54 was registered at the top of the ma- 
chine. Florence handed her a five dollar bill and took the change. 
The young man was standing not far away, watching. She re- 
adjusted her hat, which was slipping to one side, and said, “Would 
you do me the favor of calling the town taxi, young man?” She 
pushed her way backwards through the screen door and stood on 
the porch outside the store. She sat down at the top of the two steps 
and waited. Next door there was a filling station, and some old 
wrecked cars. Tires were leaning against the side wall, and several 
men loitered on a bench near a Coca Cola machine. After that a 
row of white cottages stretched along the road toward town. 

The young man came out. “Taxi man wants to know if you're the 
party who rode with him yesterday.” 

Florence stared across the road at the oak tree in the field. She 
did not answer. 

“He says it'll be four dollars out to your place, same as yesterday.” 

“That's all right,” said Florence. “Tell him I'm waiting.” 

About five minutes later the taxi came, a battered old Packard, 
and the heavyset driver leaned out and looked at Florence. “You 
call a taxi?” 

“I most certainly did,” she answered, rising. She tottered, and he 
stepped out of the car quickly to help her. He put her in the back 
seat and placed the bag of groceries on the floor. When he started 
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the car he turned his head and said, “Out to the old McCutcheon 
place?” 

“That's right.” Florence sat stiff and straight, holding her head 
so that all the pieces (like marbles ) that were slipping around inside 
would fall into place again. “My family home,” she added. 

“Seems funny to be driving someone out to that place. You getting 
ready to sell or something? Yesterday you was so worn out and wor- 
ried I wondered if there was some kind of trouble with the property. 
It’s been for sale for a long time now ain't it?” 

“Old property doesn’t move readily these days,” said Florence. 
“No—I'm not worried about anything. We like to look the place over 
once in a while. That’s why I came.” Her heart pounded. 

“Seems like you need a man around. You ain't very strong look- 
ing. 

“Oh, I’m quite strong. If I needed a man my brother Keith would 
come up from Maryland.” She relaxed and sat back. 

When they passed the Lindon place she asked him who lived 
there now, and he told her that little Betty Ann, the youngest, had 
married a man named Harmon, a plumber, and they lived there. 
When he put the car into second gear to climb a hill, Florence got 
her money out, and when they drove up her own driveway she 
sighed and said, “It’s been a long morning. Here’s your money, and 
you can keep the change.” He put the bag of groceries just inside 
the hall door for her, looking around curiously as he did so. 

In the kitchen, her hat still on, she pried open the lid of the 
cheese glass and spread the cheese on a cracker. Best breakfast | 
ever ate, she thought. She kept on eating till most of the crackers 
were gone. Then she realized she had not bought coffee, or tea 
either. It was noon, and she was beginning to have a headache. I 
wonder why I didn’t buy some cookies, and some cereal, and bread, 
she thought. She laid her hat on a kitchen chair and sat looking at 
the big old woodstove. Animals she had known in her childhood be- 
gan walking around the room . . . Buck, the red-haired Irish setter, 
with his shiny coat. “Here Buck old boy, here Buck,” she said, pat- 
ting her knee. Then she saw the mixed cat, orange and white and 
black, curled under the stove—Patchy. It must be cold under the 
stove with no fire going. The black cat, Negro, arched his back and 
walked in through the dining room door, waving his tail in his 
majestic way and rubbing against the door in a kind of sidestep. 
Mama’s spaniel (that silly dog who had had rheumatism) made a 
clicking noise with her toenails on the linoleum. The animals be- 
gan walking restlessly, weaving in and out among themselves, a blur 
of brown and black and white and orange. Then suddenly the 
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clicking noise stopped, and the house was silent again. Strange. Was 
her mind tricking her? 

Florence opened the door that led from the kitchen into the wood- 
shed, half expecting to see the same blur of color in there. Now the 
floor was deep in wood dust and splinters of kindling and there was 
a pile of short split logs for the stove. She gathered up two hand- 
fuls of kindling and brought it into the kitchen and then went back 
for one of the splotched, yellowed newspapers piled in a corner. 
The date on the one she took was six years old, she noticed with 
interest. Finally she had a fire going in one end of the stove and 
could lay her hands on the round iron lids and feel them beginning 
to warm. I can do anything, she thought triumphantly. But sudden- 
ly she had a dizzy spell, in addition to the headache, and had to 
fight down fear. She put a pan of water on to heat and then climbed 
the stairs very slowly, one at a time. She walked around the up- 

tairs hall, looking into the bedrooms. They were ghostly, with high 

windows and dusty drapes, and beds covered only with spreads. 
I'll make father’s study my headquarters while | am here, she 
thought, and went downstairs, holding onto the banisters. She lay 
down on the study couch where she had spent the night, crossed her 
hands over her chest and tried to have peaceful thoughts. The diz- 
ziness and the headache gradually disappeared. . . . 

The next time she looked at her wristwatch it was five o'clock. 
“Not possible!” she said aloud, winding the watch. The fire in the 
kitchen stove had gone out. The water had never heated. She started 
all over again, and managed to get an egg scrambled for her supper. 
Afterwards she remained on a stool near the stove, staring at noth- 
ing. Later, she examined the knives and forks and spoons in the 
sink drawer and laid them out on top of the sink in a row. In an- 
other drawer she found an apple corer, carving knife, egg-beater 
and can opener, and laid them out too. All the things were gummy 
with disuse. She opened a can of milk by laboriously punching 
holes in it, and poured a smal] amount into two saucers. She put 
the saucers down on a newspaper, for the cats. As good a way as 
any, she had decided, to find out what those eyes were that glist- 
ened in the shadows. 

She wondered if she could find linen upstairs. It would be nice 
to sleep between sheets tonight. “Oh God,” she whispered, “what is 
it—why am I—?” Later she began to feel better, and wandered over 
the house, touching the tops of tables, staring reminiscently at pic- 
tures on the walls. The parlor was papered with a faded design of 
dark red. The mantelpiece was of marble and the iron grate in the 
fireplace was basket-shaped. She walked on the worn carpet through 
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the partly opened folding-doors into the back parlor and stood in 
front of a smaller fireplace in there, looking at the Chinese lettering 
that ran down each side of the mantelpiece. The lettering was wood, 
carved into Chinese words and painted black. Her mother and 
father had just returned from a visit to China when they built this 
house. They had brought the wooden letters with them and for a 
whim her mother had had them made a part of the mantelpiece 
decoration. Rosy clouds are floating went down the left side and 
The dawn breaks in beauty was on the right side. For years the 
words had held the fascination of the unknown for all three chil- 
dren. 

Going upstairs, she pulled out the drawers of bureaus and gazed 
at the objects left in them. In the bathroom chest there were some 
grayed old sheets. She could not remember them and hated the 
thought of using something belonging to another family, but she 
brought them downstairs and made up the couch as best she could. 
She was trembling with weakness again. It was time to light a can- 
dle. She put one in a shaving mug. It leaned to one side and dripped 
wax on her father’s table. But on the other hand, she thought, it 
gives light, so what does the wax matter? She ate half a can of beans, 
and pushed the lid shut carefully, saving the rest for tomorrow. 
When she settled down for the night on the couch her feeling of 
strangeness and misery slowly gave way to calmer thought. “Why, 
I'm in my own home,” she told herself. “Much safer than a hotel, 
when you're not well.” The idea slowly spread like a coating of oil 
all through her mind, easing it. She reached into her purse and took 
a sleeping pill and pulled the steamer rug up around her shoulders 
contentedly. “Go away,” she said, just before she fell asleep. 

In the morning she opened her eyes and lay still, looking at a 
beaded lampshade. “Mama!” she called. “Mama?” She waited, then 
called again. “May I have cocoa in bed?” She drifted into sleep 
again—a little catnap, she told herself, and when she next woke she 
was in the present. She stared at the small-paned window of the 
study, thinking how it looked like a crossword puzzle in the New 
York Sunday Times. Every Sunday in her New York room she 
worked them out carefully. “And they take plenty of thinking,” she 
said aloud. 

She dressed and made a fire in the kitchen stove. She had to 
shake the ashes down and ladle them out with the shovel. It took 
a long time. She cooked two eggs and warmed milk and water to- 
gether. She remembered drowsily that she was going to write to 
Keith. 

Later she wrote in pencil on her pad as she sat on the steps of 
the side porch looking out toward the orchard and the high grass 
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filled with weeds and buttercups. She explained to Keith that she 
had come up to New Hampshire out of curiosity and now thought 
she would spend a little time looking things over and resting, away 
from the New York heat. Later she would go back to the hotel 
again. Writing the letter made her feel more confident. She sealed 
the envelope, found a book of airmail stamps in her purse, and 
walked down the driveway in her bedroom slippers to the mailbox. 
The weather was balmy and she began to enjoy being out in the 
air. This is exactly what I needed. To get away from New York, 
from people. Those busy strangers who might not be understanding 
if... if.... She had seen things happen suddenly in New York. A 
crowd would collect—there would be the sound of a siren. . . . One 
never found out what had really happened. 

Seated on one of the two large rocks that marked the driveway 
entrance, she waited nearly an hour for the postman, and then as 
she was beginning to wonder if there was no rural delivery any 
more he came along in a car and stopped. He was not the grizzled 
old man she had known, the one who had a little red mailwagon. 
But he was old, and courteous. Florence was happy to be talking to 
someone who was old. “Long time since I picked up mail at this 
box,” he said. “You a McCutcheon? I remember the Stones. They 
was the last ones here.” 

“Yes, I'm a McCutcheon,” she said proudly. “I'm having a look at 
the old place. I'll be writing some letters, and probably receiving 
some. I'l! watch for you every day.” 

He looked up at the house and shook his head. “Place has gone 
to wrack and ruin, hasn't it?” he commented. “Hard to get places 
sold any more. Nobody wants ‘em. Well, goodbye, Miss McCut- 
cheon.” 

She walked knee deep in the grass of the old orchard. One of 
the trees was loaded with plums. It branched out close to the 
ground and she stepped into it easily in her soft slippers. There 
was a convenient limb where she could half sit, half lean. She 
iooked through the leaves over at the sagging barn that opened off 
from the woodshed of the kitchen. I'll forget the world for a while, 
she said to herself. Everybody ought to do that once in a while. She 
ate several plums. Cars whizzed past occasionally on the far off 
highway. It had been pleasant, talking to that postman. She didn't 
feel unhappy any more. Her loneliness had left her. 

Later that day she investigated the barn, going into it from the 
woodshed after eating the rest of the cold baked beans for her 
lunch. She lifted the wooden bar and pushed her way into the 
gloom. The place was filled with things that her family had used 
down through the years. She was overwhelmed. Old bureaus, two 
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iceboxes, barrels, a sewing machine, and a piano with no lid and 
so many keys gone that it looked as if it were grinning at her. She 
walked in a narrow canyon of space among the horrible things. I 
played that piano, she thought. We all did. And I sewed on that 
sewing machine. And what has come of it? Where are the things I 
sewed? And I can't play a note. 

Even a sleigh was in there, strung up to the rafters with rope, 
and suddenly she could remember a certain church supper. . . . She 
began to climb over the things—over piled up green window-shut- 
ters, and a couple of spring rockers with excelsior oozing from the 
upholstery, and some stools and kitchen chairs and a dining table 
with fat round legs. There were garden benches piled high. Enough 
light came in through the doorway and the cracks in the barn walls 
for her to distinguish each object. She sank down on a dusty rolled- 
up carpet. Here I sit, she thought. On top of the world. She gave 
herself over to high-pitched crazy laughter. But then she stopped in 
the middle of a laugh and climbed down warily, testing each step. 
(Always watch your step.) She had been careful for several years. 
She had no intention of being one of those old people who break 
their hips, fracture their ankles, all those things that make them a 
care to others. She hummed a little song to cheer herself. It was a 
nuisance, this business of getting old, and having your legs go weak 
all the time, and your hands shake. 

Back in the kitchen she wished she had the makings of a cup of 
tea . . . how boring life was without tea. That’s how stupid I am, 
she thought. I get rattled. I got rattled in that store yesterday. 
Couldn't think straight. But I’m going to be all right. It’s a matter of 
planning ahead of time for every little thing. 

She had bolted the door of the barn with its wooden bar. She 
thought of all the hands that had touched the worn piece of wood, 
even her own, over sixty years ago, when she had had to stand on 
tiptoe to do it. I'm not going into the barn again, she decided. It’s 
too depressing. All the objects were running together in her mind. 
She went out the side door and walked through the field that sloped 
behind the house, and lay down in the high grass and rested and 
listened to the birds. If only someone loved her. Then she had gone 
to sleep for a little while. 

That evening she ate beans again. She began to feel a craving for 
coffee. I'll do something about this, she said to herself. I'm better 
now. I'll get another ride and do some sensible shopping. This is 
ridiculous. | could get on a train and go back to New York. But all 
that noise and confusion . . . I'm so tired of it .. . The hotel people 
will wonder, though. I should have left a note and some money for 
that nice maid who does my room. 
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She washed her bean plate in cold water. In the half-light of 
evening the old house seemed so peaceful that she decided not to 
light a candle. She walked toward the parlor, and her face bright- 
ened with happy surprise, for there was Daisy running down the 
staircase, her hair flying, as usual, and Keith after her. Daisy wore 
a pink dress, the strawberry icecream dress that Florence had al- 
ways liked so much. All three of them began to dance, to the sound 
of the gramophone far away somewhere (perhaps upstairs). Flor- 
ence knew the tune, but couldn't remember its name. It was a gay 
tune. They held hands, Florence in the middle, stamping and going 
to the right, then stamping to the left. They got breathless and 
finally collapsed on the floor, laughing. The music went on for a 
while and then ran down. “My, that was fun,” Florence gasped, sit- 
ting in the middle of the room on the floor. The twins disappeared 
... faded away . . . there was a silence . . . After a while Florence 
crept into the study and undressed and got between the sheets on 
the couch. 

In the morning her eyelids looked swollen, and her cheeks were 
drawn. She sat huddled on the windowseat in the study where the 
sun came through from the east and warmed her. Like an animal 
licking its wounds she went over her situation and faced it. I'm 
getting old—I’ve let myself get afraid. Now that’s not like a Me- 
Cutcheon. There's nothing to be afraid of. I'll go back to New York 
soon—if not tonight, then tomorrow, or the next day. I suppose I'll 
have to talk with Keith . . . but I don’t want to give up my inde- 
pendence. 

She took a sponge bath, drank sorne warmed canned milk, ate a 
boiled egg and brushed her hair. Then she walked down the drive- 
way to the road. It was a beautiful morning. Tomorrow she would 
take a real bath, bring up a couple of teakettles of hot water and 
fill the tub. Soon she’d have coffee and plenty of food. The night- 
mare was over. “You are getting to be an old fool,” she said re- 
assuringly. 

Two cars went past, ignoring, or not seeing, her upraised hand. 
Then the postman came. “Getting along all right, Miss McCutch- 
eon?” He stared. 

Florence laughed gaily. “You'll be surprised to hear I'm going to 
town, if I can thumb a ride. I'm going to stay longer than I had 
planned, so I'll need more groceries.”: 

The postman was thoughtful, and his glance passed across her 
feet in their bedroom slippers. “I'd be glad to help you, Miss Mc- 
Cutcheon. You don’t wanta go in town. I'll give them your order 
and have it sent out here.” 

“I couldn't let you do that.” 
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“Why it’s nothing. Give me your list.” 

“Oh. Why, I haven't even made one. I was going to pick the things 
off the shelves, the way people do these days.” 

“You leave it to me, Miss McCutcheon. I know how to buy gro- 
ceries. I do it for my mother. She'll be ninety-three next November. 
So you see? I can figure out what you'll need.” 

“Well,” Florence sighed with relief, “I'll need coffee and tea and 
sugar and cocoa and—” 

“Maybe a few potatoes and some butter and canned things. Soup, 
bread, crackers, jelly, cheese. I'll fix you up fine.” 

She opened her purse and gave him a ten dollar bill. “You're a 
kind man.” Tears brimmed in her eyes. He gave no answer other 
than a wave of the hand, and drove off. 

She wandered on down to the orchard and sat in the plum tree. 

Later, a delivery truck came up the driveway and stopped at the 
front door. Someone pounded on the door, then rang the bell. After 
a few minutes the car started up again and drove around to the 
side porch and a young man got out and knocked on that door. 
Florence watched from the plum tree. It did not occur to her to 
speak. Finally he took two large cartons from the back of the truck 
and placed them on the porch. At that point, Florence parted the 
leafy branches of the tree and called “Hello, hello, grocery man.” 
She waited a minute and then said, “Here I am—in the plum tree,” 
and began laughing. 

For a moment she thought he had heard her, for he walked away 
from the house and looked up at the second story windows, and 
then shaded his eyes with his hand and looked toward the barn. 
Florence gave a nervous laugh. He would be surprised if he knew 
an old lady was stuck in a plum tree, wouldn't he? “Help, please,” 
she called, but was drowned out in the roar of the truck as it backed 
around and went down the driveway out to the road. Her shrill 
laugh began again. She pulled and tugged, trying to get her foot out 
of the tight crotch of the tree where it was stuck. “Somebody, help 
me,” she gasped. The sky was getting darker rapidly. She was afraid 
night was coming. She worked for an hour and the foot was sore 
and aching before she managed to get it out of her slipper. She 
stepped from the tree, shaking violently, and after she stood on 
the ground she pulled at the slipper but it only stuck tighter. Now 
I'm in a fix, she thought, limping toward the house. She stopped at 
the porch and looked at the packages in the two open cartons. Ah, 
food! 

Little by little, she carried the things in to the kitchen and then 
she soaked her swollen foot in cold water. Her heart was almost as 
sore as the foot, because the young man had not helped her, had 
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ignored her cries. She wanted to sob, and swallowed hard several 
times. But later, when she opened a box of cookies and began 
eating, she dismissed him. It was no longer important. “A most un- 
cooperative young fellow,” she said aloud. 

The following day she had a letter from Keith. She had trudged 
down the driveway later than usual, and the postman had already 
passed, leaving the metal flag of the mailbox pushed up. In lieu of 
her missing slipper her foot was swathed in a dishtowel, wrapped 
round and round and pinned with safety pins. Taking the letter out 
of the box reminded her fleetingly of the time she had found another 
letter in there—the one from John Gilkey telling her he was in love 
with someone else. Florence gave a patient smile at the fifty year 
old memory. No one had ever known of her hurt. She had acted as 
if nothing had happened, and not a soul had ever guessed. McCut- 
cheons were not weaklings. But oh how she needed him now. The 
shock she'd felt then seemed to come back to her. It made her want 
to cry, and her whole body began trembling. 

Slowly and carefully she walked back up the driveway, carrying 
Keith’s letter, and sat on the porch steps to read it. He told her how 
surprised he was to receive her letter. “. . . 1 was ready to send out 
a search party,” he wrote. “The hotel notified me that you had left 
without a word. Guess you made up your mind on the spur of the 
moment—though that’s not like you. Glad you're out of the heat of 
New York. It’s stifling here in Maryland. I hope youfve called in 
plenty of help to make the place livable. . . . How long are you go- 
ing to stay?” Florence raised her eyes listlessly and looked off into 
the distance. 

Toward the end of the letter she found some advice. “Florence, 
while you're up there, why don’t you get someone to have a look at 
those old things in the barn? I've always thought there might be 
good antiques in there. You could sell them. I’m willing. You're the 
one to do it. You have the patience. I’m afraid if I were there I'd end 
up setting fire to the whole place. . . .” She folded the letter and 
put it back in its envelope, eased her body into a comfortable posi- 
tion against the steps and sat a long while resting in the sun. This 
was the day she was to take that nice warm bath in the tub. 

She spent about three hours doing it, heating the teakettles of 
water, carrying them upstairs, and then soaking luxuriously. She fell 
asleep in the tub and woke with a gasp to find the water almost 
cold and her hair sopping wet. But the bath and the plentiful food 
and the fact that Keith had accepted so matter-of-factly her visit to 
the old home made her sleep fairly well that night. The first thing 
she did in the morning was to reread his letter, and then she built a 
fire and made a pot of strong coffee. The kindling blazed and 
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crackled for a short time in the fire box and red rings appeared 
around the stove lids. Florence was happy. She took the coffee pot 
out on the front steps. When the postman drove along the road she 
waved languidly. He waved back and then started to go, changed 
his mind and drove the truck up her driveway. He leaned out. “Get 
your supplies all right?” 

She gestured toward the coffee pot. “Yes indeed. Thank you. You 
were very kind.” 

He looked at her foot, wrapped in the dishtowel. “What's the 
matter?” 

“Not a thing. I’ve lost my slipper, that’s all. But I'll find it.” 

“How do you feel?” 

“Very well. Do you know the whereabouts of someone who might 
come out here and take a look at some antiques?” She was pleased 
with her voice—not so quavery today. The postman left, promising 
to find out for her. 

In the afternoon she took the books out of her father’s bookcase 
and looked them over. There were almanacs and a dictionary and 
old histories, and some bound copies of a medical journal. The back- 
ings were cracked and dust rose from the pages and made her 
sneeze. Depression settled over her again as she thought of her 
mother and father buried in the neglected cemetery across the 
road . . . how cold they must be over there. . . . But every spring it 
was lovely with wildflowers and there were soft breezes. 

Going into the woodshed, she picked up every piece of kindling 
that was scattered about and piled it neatly. The grocery cartons 
could be torn into strips and used for kindling too, she thought, and 
the newspapers could be twisted. Not a thing to worry about, really. 
But she could not stop the shaking of her fingers. Then she slid the 
bolt and pushed back the barn door and walked through the narrow 
path between the piled up things and opened the door on the other 
side that led out to the pasture. There was some hay in the barn 
and a faintly pleasant odor of old cow dung. She lay down on the 
hay where the sun reached through the open door into the gloom. 
She made herself a heaped-up pillow and lay quietly for a time. 
Why I wouldn't think of setting fire to this place, she mused. Keith 
couldn't really mean what he said in his letter. (Though he’: always 
thought a lot about money, she remembered with distaste. .. . And 
the place is insured, of course.) Her mind traveled back into the 
kitchen and the small blue box of matches on the windowsill above 
the sink. There were only a few left, though, and she needed them 
herself. 

The sea of windblown grass that sloped away from the barn gave 
her a certain pleasure. The orchard trees rose out of it as if they 
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were wading in water. She was glad to have the old furniture at 
her back where she could forget it. She was thinking that within 
the next few days she might be able to make the journey to New 
York, get into a beauty parlor and have her hair washed, and rest 
in her good hotel bed and have her meals sent to her room. But it 
was impossible to remember the number of her room . . . the ele- 
vator boy every morning opened her door and smiled and left the 
newspaper. . . . Not being able to remember the number of her 
room started her worrying again. 

Motes danced in a beam of dusty light that slanted through the 
barn. It would soon be time for supper. Tuna would taste good. 
She stood up, aching in every joint, and went back into the house. 

While she was still eating, a rattly old car came up the drive 
and she went out to the porch munching a cookie. A man got out of 
the car. “Fella told me you had some used furniture for sale,” he 
said. “I was passing by so I thought I'd stop in.” 

“Why yes,” she said. “Come right into the house. We can go 
through the woodshed into the barn. I've found a lot of things out 
there that used to belong to my family. Perhaps there are some 
valuable antiques. My brother has commissioned me to sell them.” 

They were standing at the door of the woodshed now, looking 
into the barn. “Can't see much,” said the man. “No light?” 

“You should have come in daylight. There was plenty of time.” 

“I'll bring my flashlight from the car. I can get an idea of what 
you have.” 

“I can light a candle.” 

“No, lady. Never light a candle in a barn.” He left her, and soon 
returned. 

“Now let's just look around here a bit,” he said, beaming the 
flashlight at the furniture, turning the beam from one heap to 
another and letting it crawl upwards and then downwards, slowly. 
Florence saw an old bathtub that she hadn't seen before, and a 
settee, and a rusty stove. “You say you thought you had some 
antiques here? Show them to me.” He spit to one side on the floor. 

“My brother thought there might be, if we looked around.” 

“I don’t know what the hell you call an antique, but there’s 
nothing in here. You couldn't give it to me. It’s a buncha junk.” 

“You mean there's not a thing here you want?” 

“Hell no. I'm not a junk dealer.” 

“Maybe it’s just as well. These things have no value except to 
the family who owns them. A sentimental value, you know.” 

“Are you kidding?” said the man. He spat more tobacco juice, and 
put the flashlight in his pocket and went out the woodshed door 
and through the kitchen without turning to say goodbye. Florence 
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bolted the barn door and followed, stepping along almost gaily, 
attempting to give the impression that she was glad and relieved to 
have the tiresome business over with. She remained at the sink, 
drinking a glass of water, until she heard the car go away. She went 
to bed at eight o'clock, tossed and turned and resorted to a sleeping 
pill. Her sleep was not dreamless. Tables and chairs floated and 
whirled in the air over her head, and in the morning her arms 
ached, as if she had been fighting to keep things from falling on her. 
She remembered being terribly puzzled in her dream because of 
the movement of the furniture. It was a struggle to get up. Her body 
was unwilling. But she pulled on her clothes as best she could and 
dragged herself to the kitchen. She looked around fearfully, feeling 
that the house was full of ghosts. I think I'll leave, she said to her- 
self. Leave very quietly. She combed her hair and put on her hat 
and hunted for her shoes. Finally she put on the bedroom slipper 
and wrapped the other foot again. I'll have to go out on the road, 
she thought. 

There was a rumble of thunder, like an undercurrent to her 
thoughts. The sky darkened ominously. Her face crinkled up and 
she began to cry audibly — the first time in many, many years. She 
jammed some paper into the kitchen stove and added wood and got 
a good fire going, then sat on a stuol, her feet drawn up under her 
on the top rung, and watched things slinking across the floor, not 
only the familiar cats, and Buck and the spaniel, but soft gray furry 
bodies, long and sinuous. The room was full of them. 

The doorbell pealed and she whirled around on the stool, and 
then ran to the front hallway, taking high, leaping steps, and 
calling out, “What is it? Wait a moment! Wait a moment!” 

“Looks like rain,” said the postman as she opened the door. “But 
I think it’s a false alarm. Those clouds’ll pass over, you see if they 
don’t. You have another letter.” 

She reached for it and he saw her hat. “You're not going away, 
are you?” 

“I had intended leaving,” Florence said. “But this rainy sky has 
changed my plans. How kind you are to bring the mail to the door. 
Can't I give you a cup of tea?” 

“Don't guess I'd better, ma’am. I'll be going along.” 

Her face was sad as she closed the door. It would have been nice 
to drink a cup of tea with him. 

The letter was from Daisy in Florida. Keith had written to her. 
“. .. My, I remember every stick and stone of the place,” she wrote. 
“Every inch of every room. Remember our ‘school’ in the attic? 
But I wouldn't want to be there, surrounded with all that old junk. 
How can you stand it? I'd hang myself within three days. . . . We're 
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spending July in Southern California. Hate to think of you mooning 
around up there — but if it's what you like, have a good time. . . . 
Everybody sends love.” 

Florence took off her hat and went upstairs. The way to the attic 
was through one of the back bedrooms. She climbed the ladder-like 
steps, and stood in the gloom looking about her at the trunks pushed 
under the eaves, and blackboards, old desks, the double baby- 
carriage that had been used for Keith and Daisy, and piles of dusty 
magazines. A piece of carpet was folded clumsily across a clothes- 
line strung from one rafter to another. . . Long ends of the clothes- 
line hung down, dangling. | know Daisy doesn't love me, Florence 
thought to herself. But she doesn’t hate me either. She wouldn't 
want me to come to harm, I’m sure she wouldti't, why there's the 
doll house, where we used to play — 

She waited a moment, and then, shivering, crept downstairs to 
the warm kitchen. She boiled a potato and opened a can of pressed 
ham. She kept thinking of the days when the doll house up in the 
attic had been all important, and in the moment of raising a forkful 
of potato to her mouth she put it down guiltily. 

“Lord we thank Thee for our food .. . 

And for all Thy love to us.” 
Then she began to eat. Um-m, good, she thought. The threat of 
storm was over, and her low spirits lifted. I think I'll have a cup of 
tea. She heated some water and spooned out some tea into a pot 
and poured the water over it. Then she took it with a cup and saucer 
on a tray into the back parlor. She liked this room, with its Chinese 
lettering. Her happiest moments had been spent here, in her youth. 

After a while she took a deep breath. John Gilkey was seated in 
the chair in the corner, his long legs stretched out, exactly as he 
used to sit. Somehow it seemed she had been waiting for just this. 
She began to feel warm and comfortable, because she knew he 
liked her so much. “No one I know talks so interestingly as you do, 
Flo,” he used to say to her. “You don't talk like anyone I ever 
heard.” 

We ought to have a fire in the fireplace, Florence thought. She 
coughed — a sharp, racking, dry cough that she tried to hold back 
but couldn't. John’s face was in shadow. Oh, this lovely feeling she 
had! She had never felt this way about anybody else except John 
Gilkey. “I'll be right back,” she said huskily. “We need a fire in 
here.” 

She was surprised to find how dark it was as she felt her way 
through the hall into the kitchen. She remembered where she'd put 
the matches. Right on the windowsill. She felt around. A gust of 
wind blew under the woodshed door. Night pressed close to the 
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black glass of the kitchen windows. Oh dear, that storm is going to 
come after all, she thought. She found the matches and lighted a 
short candle in a tin holder. It’s going to be a wonderful evening. . . 
She was trembling. Her mind was full of happy memories. 

“Stay there, John,” she whispered. “I'll be right in with a light.” 

She laid her forehead against the cool wall of the kitchen and 
tried to calm her beating heart. The last time he saw me I had a 
flower in my hair, she remembered. Standing there so quietly she 
began to hear the silence of the house and then the creaks and ticks 
and wood sounds. I’m faint, she breathed, and slid to the floor, 
dropping the candle. It guttered out. She curled into a comfortable 
position. The floor didn’t feel hard. She seemed to have Patchy in 
her arms, purring loudly, deafeningly, and they went down, down, 
down together, Florence smiling contentedly. John will come 
looking for me, she thought, with a little sigh of relief. 
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Two Poems 


BY JOHN LOGAN 


LAMENT FOR MISENUS 
In Memoriam F. C. M, d. Dec. 17, 1954 


. atque illi Misenum in litore sicco, 
ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum, 
Misenum Aeoliden, quo non praestantior alter 
aere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu . . . 


P. Vergili Maronis, Aeneidos VI 


By the cold shore we came on 
Aeolus’ son who lay 

Young ai who lay 

Ruined by his smashed 

And slivering horn and spear. 

He was Hector’s friend and fought 
By him; we loved him first 

As one to move and fire us 

On this bended horn. 


It may be he was young 

And mad and sounded gods 

To combat over the sea; 

It may be Triton heard 

His echoing horn in caves 

Of stone or tombs and pale abandoned 
Shells, and challenged him. 

But Triton’s is the rounder 

Horn of the howling sea: 


Ai here lies Aeolus’ son 
Come bury him in the wood; 
How use this rock for sorrow 
These dried stars’ arms this 
Rigid face of the fish? 

Axe now strike the ilex! Pitch 





Trees fall quivering 
Ashes cleave and the giant 
Rowan trees roll from the hill! 


We build his pyre with resined 
Wood and the long firing 

Oak that’s interwove 

With mourning boughs and place 
The funeral cypress. And last 
Arrange on top the towering altar 
His radiant arms, 

That catch the glint of flames 
Underneath the brazen kettles. 


These limbs are cold to wash 

With water from the fire. This oil 
Anoints more durably than tears 
This oil anoints more 

Durably than tears. 

Now lay him on the bier with purple 
Cloths beside his coat; 

And now our melancholy office 
Bears him to his pyre. 


We turn our eyes aside 

To fix the funeral torch; 

The incense burns, the gifts 

And meats and chalices of olive oil. 
At last the altar ashes fall 

And flames burn out; we pour 
Much wine on the red embers. 

And here the priest collects 

The bones in a bronzed cask, 


And walking round us thrice 
Sprinkles us with white 

Water as with dew he shook 
From a branch of the lucky olive; 
And says our farewell word. 

We bury him, his spear his 

Oar and his remembered horn 
Beneath a snowy peak, 

A massed a blue and airy 


Tomb for Aeolus’ son. 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


I think my grandfather knew 
I'd never seen a negro 
Before I thought I saw 


The shallow trough that cut 
The field he showed me real 


As a railroad, and reached 


North for Kemling Store. 
I could have seen the bright 
And keen two rails where they 


Grow so thin I could have 
Run, vanishing where they did. 
My grandfather told me 


The old underground railroad 
Wound thru Montgomery 
County; he pointed a fine 


Haired finger and led 
Across the dust-lit land 
The believed negroes—gold 


Lithe and wild as the wind 
Burned wheatfield. 
My grandfather didn't see 


My pickaninny doll had three 
Pigtails she shook like 
Ribboned wings on wires 


From the train windows and fires 
Shivered in our capturers’ eyes 
Who cares! the cars of great 


Black men roar past 
Shadowing the field like clouds 
Or giants that seem to slow 


And stride as lean as trees 
Against the north sky. 
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Two Poems 


BY PHILIP LEVINE 


HENNY PENNY 


So all of you went scurrying to the king. 
(This is the version where you fool the fox.) 
Such a din and then the rug you soiled; 

One doesn’t just barge in upon a king. 
Foremost are the gifts that one must bring, 

In taste refined, offenders stoned with rocks. 
The case was hopeless when the queen recoiled. 
His highness wouldn't understand a thing, 
He wasn’t used to birds that didn’t sing. 

By his order they freed the toughest cocks. 
He had a taste for soup, so you were boiled. 

It fell while he was munching on a wing. 


PIPER 


He's jammed up all his veins with heroin, 
Konked his hair with Mother Mercy’s glue 
And powder-puffed his black and peeling skin 


To spit and squeeze his life into the blues. 


His shiny horn says all he has to say 

And then again. “Listen and follow me. 

Your crazy prophets claim they call the day 
When you will own the land. I own the sea.” 


And so I drown. The music never stops. 
Another sticker pasted on his dream, 

He leaves before the bell of midnight drops. 
It is your turn to pay, so hear him scream, 

“I am the Piper—black, king clown— 

Come to blow your tumbling houses down.” 
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Wallace Stevens: The Secular 
Mystery and the Comic Spirit 


BY ROBERT PACK 


THE PREVAILING INTERPRETATION Of Wallace Stevens’ work is mis- 
leading. There is no contradiction between imagination and reality 
in his poetry; Mr. Stevens is concerned with an antinomy not a 
paradox. As he regards the mystery of human consciousness he is 
neither academic nor aesthetic—but comic. 

The world which Mr. Stevens describes to us is alive with a won- 
der of textures, colors, shadings, sizes, perfumes, musical and na- 
tural sounds. He titillates our senses into a heightened activity of 
acute consciousness, and out of this consciousness emerges an un- 
derstanding of the structure of reality as a unity of correspondences 
and resemblances. 

Ultimately, the discovery of resemblances and correspondences 
leads to a unity of person and place, and in this order there is 
pleasure. 


I am what is around me. 

Women understand this. 

One is not a duchess 

A hundred yards from a carriage. 


(“Theory”) 


Every image is a restatement of the subject of that image in terms 
of an attitude. This restatement, the act of poetry, unites what is 
perceived as fact with the percipient, and resolves the apparent 
dichotomy between “things as they are,” as known to the perfect 
perceptual eye, with things as they are changed by the imagination. 
In the abandonment and return to strict perceptual reality the imag- 
ination, in its flight, has added itself to “things as they are.” 
External reality is always dependent upon the perceptual power 
of the imagination for realization. The faculty of imagination, also 
contained within reality, is dependent upon itself for realization, 
and at the same time is capable of denying its own images, when 
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necessary, in order to reach back into external reality and perceive 
“the plum,” as Mr. Stevens says, that “survives its poems.” The im- 
agination is capable of discovering among its own inventions forms 
within the possibilities of reality, but as these forms cease to satisfy 
the instinct for what is real, the imagination returns to perception. 
Reality will appear to be different at any two intervals of this cycle: 
the imagination moving from immediate perception (symbolized 
by summer when the earth takes on new forms ) and the imagination 
moving towards perception (symbolized by winter, the time when 
the earth sheds the clothing of summer's imagery). When we see 
that the source of reality is place, the world, and that the source of 
the imagination is person, the poet, then we can understand why it 
is so important for Mr. Stevens to achieve their unity. 

Mr. Stevens uses the word “seeming” to describe this unity in its 
ephemeral phase, and when this “seeming” is recorded it becomes 
metaphor, the description of something as the quality it evokes 
within us. As our sense of things changes, they change, and we 
know them in their new seeming. “So sense exceeds all metaphor,” 
Mr. Stevens says, because sense constantly changes and exists in 
present time, while metaphor fixes an object in a given conception, 
thus removing it from the flux of time. Our sense of things is al- 
ways “beyond the rhetorician’s touch” because it is always with us, 
too contained in the immediate present ever to be retained in stasis. 

The light of the imagination not only helps us read the book of 
the world, but is also an inner light with a resourcefulness of its 
own, and yet Mr. Stevens continues to insist that we refer to the 
world that we can observe. The return to winter is, symbolically, 
the turning to a new beginning in the necessary attempt to renew 
our fictions (our seemings). This process of learning is itself a 
truth, especially in a world of change, for it is a way of life, a 
morality. 

The imagination has no material existence, but is an essence that 
is vividly present and is analogous only to light. Space, air, the 
depths of the sky symbolize the infinity of reality’s possibilities. But 
where does man end and his imaginings of himself begin? And how 
far can he extend himself through the vast aisles of space into 
heaven? Does man become what he imagines himself to be? Is to 
know the angel in our imagination also to share his joy and sit be- 
side him on his cloud? Wallace Stevens’ answer is yes. The limits of 
our experience are no less than the limits of our imagination, and if 
it can assume the guise of an angel, we will share the angel's exis- 
tence. But men are not angels, although they have the stuff of angels 
within them; they are of earth and enjoy the pleasures of earth. 

By performing in song, like the bird, man shares in a repetition of 
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the creative act. Each repetition is a finite aspect of the infinite 
phenomenon of creation, so that each repetition is an act of affirma- 
tion and of faith. Repetition as expressed in metaphor, poem, or 
song is part of the infinite change that returns us to the core of life, 
and is an attempt to know reality by imitatively recreating it. Mr. 
Stevens says that the hero must be the master of repetition, and 
therefore he will be a poet. 

He describes the “fat girl,” a summer symbol, as sensual and 
elusive—various beyond our best metaphor or poem, part of all 
change, and never finally known. Man’s spontaneous desire to know 
and therefore to name would have her held to one thing, one aspect. 
But she will change and proliferate the feeling we have for her. The 
name we give her exists only in the present moment as “the fiction 
that results from feeling.” Only by an abstraction can we imagine 
her in infinity. 

In a system without change it is possible to be completely ration- 
al. Devoid of happiness and unhappiness, the only feeling one could 
have is to know, and though this might be bliss for angels, it would 
not be for men whose irrationality is often the source of their feeling. 


II 


The structure of “Sunday Morning,’ perhaps the most beautiful 
of all Mr. Stevens’ poems, consists of the fluctuation of the imagina- 


tion as it considers the alternative possibilities of earth and heaven. 
Mr. Stevens suggests that man can fulfill himself in a relative way 
on earth, and the unfulfillment he suffers contributes to his creative 


energy. 


Why should she give her bounty to the dead? 
What is divinity if it can come 

Only in silent shadows and in dreams? 

Shall she not find in comforts of the sun, 

In pungent fruit and bright, green wings, or else 
In any balm or beauty of the earth, 

Things to be cherished like the thought of heaven? 
Divinity must live within herself: 

Passions of rain, or moods in falling snow; 
Grievings in the loneliness, or unsubdued 
Elations when the forest blooms; gusty 
Emotions on wet roads on autumn nights; 

All pleasures and all pains, remembering 

The bough of summer and the winter branch. 
These are the measures destined for her soul. 


Here, it seems to me, is the perfect expression of the secular mind 
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which still retains a theological disposition. Divinity is only intim- 
ated and never revealed; its manifestation is in the variety and mys- 
tery of human moodiness and elation. The sensuous beatitudes of 
human experience, although inseparable from the burden of mortal- 
ity, can almost be cherished like the thought of heaven and can al- 
most replace man’s metaphysical longings. And yet the heroine of 
this poem cannot entirely escape the desire for heaven, for some- 
thing that can resist the worm of time: 


She says, “But in contentment I still feel 


The need for some imperishable bliss.” 


This need is felt in spite of the fact that mortality, not immortality 
is the source of pleasure, and provides earth with its mystery and 
beauty. 


Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her, 
Alone, shall come fulfillment to our dreams 

And our desires. Although she strews the leaves 
Of sure obliteration on our paths, 

The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or love 
Whispered a little out of tenderness, 

She makes the willow shiver in the sun 

For maidens who were wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, relinquished to their feet. 


Death here is accepted not understood, and Mr. Stevens chooses 
earth in its isolation from heaven, and with the ultimate darkness 
which is inextricably bound with joy. 


Deer walk upon our mountain, and the quail 
Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 
Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 
Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 


The cycle of seasons is used analogically to express the change 
that takes place in the human imagination as it regards itself and 
the external world. In winter the mind sees things as fact, devoid of 
relationships, and everything is shrunken to its mere self: 


It is all that you are, the final dwarf of you, 
That is woven and woven and waiting to be worn, 
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Neither as mask or as garment but as being, 
Torn from insipid summer, for the mirror of cold. 


(“The Dwarf”) 


The earth in winter mirrors a contraction that has taken place with- 
in the mind—what remains is what one is at the core, the dwarf that 
had been summer's giant, for his imagination has been stripped of 
the correspondences which bound him to the rest of reality. But as 
spring blooms the dwarf begins to grow until he once again be- 
comes the giant of summer's zenith, the hero of reality, because of 
his flourishing imagination. 

Summer is Mr. Stevens’ favorite season, for it is the time when 
“what is possible/ Replaces what is not” and the fecundity of the 
imagination reaches fulfillment. “Nothingness” is the term that Mr. 
Stevens often uses to describe the poverty of the winter world when, 
devoid of imagination, it is reduced to fact. At this point the imag- 
ination, recognizing fact as the unit of reality, begins again to piece 
together the whole. Nothingness is a beginning just as winter is a 
beginning, and the atmosphere of winter barrenness and cold be- 
comes the source of a new vision into the possibility of things. Noth- 
ingness is the symbol of possibility; it includes all things seen and 
unseen which may evade even the poet’s most acute metaphor as 
life itself evades any final description. And yet tle poet emerges 
from the chaos of fact, of the particular not seen in relation to the 
universal, and discovers amid possibility that which already exists 
within the womb of reality. The imagination searches the frontiers 
of this realm of possibility seeking out the nobility of the human 
spirit as the heroine of “Sunday Morning” dwells on the satisfactions 
and longings of life in order to achieve the fullest knowledge of 
reality. It is this function of the imagination that makes the poet's 
craft his occupation and commitment. The men of imagination, fol- 
lowing this commitment, are constantly attempting to surpass them- 
selves, and for this reason they are Wallace Stevens’ heroes: “Unless 
we believe in the hero, what is there/ To believe?” And so our belief 
in the hero is in man as he may come to be when acting out the pos- 
sibilities that he has always possessed. The poet must continue to 
seek him out within resources of his own imagination. 


Devise, devise, and make him of winter's 
Iciest core, a north star, central 

In our oblivion, of summer's 

Imagination, the golden rescue. 


(“The Examination of the Hero 
in a Time of War”) 
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Each poem is a temple in which we worship the idea of the hero, 
for he exists apart, always in the end untouchable: 


There are more heroes than marbles of them. 
The marbles are pinchings of an idea, 
Yet there is an idea beyond the marbles. 


It is our belief in this “idea” that constitutes our faith: “The hero is 
not a person.” Our statues are emblems of an idea of him and in- 
clude our feeling. It is this feeling for the hero that becomes the 
desire in man to transcend himself: 


It is not an image. It is a feeling. 

There is no image of the hero. 

There is a feeling as definition. 

How could there be an image, an outline, 
A design, a marble soiled by pigeons? 
The hero is a feeling, a man seen 

As if the eye was an emotion, 

As if in seeing we saw our feeling 

In the object seen and saved that mystic 
Against the sight, the penetrating, 

Pure eye. 


Ill 


The predominant quality of Mr. Stevens’ verse with its extensive 
vocabulary, relationship of sense and sound, is eloquence. He is the 
absolute master of his style; his words have a sound of authority and 
command. His language is written partly for its own sake, although 
his rhetoric always suits the mood in which it is spoken. Besides 
the wide variety of sound effects and his use of colors as symbols, 
color and sound are also used in a more general way to provide a 
sensuous background for the flight of thought, as in “Domination 
of Black.” Mr. Stevens's precise sense of color and sound becomes 
part of a larger awareness of the sensual as a principle, a force, and 
of physical life as the setting in which thought and imagination 
thrive. In Mr. Stevens’ poetry we are always given an awareness of 
place. Even when he uses such favorite symbols as the moon (imag- 
ination) and sun (reality), the actual presence of these symbols is 
always felt. The awareness of place, as in the feeling one has stand- 
ing on the shore confronting the sublimity of the sea, is inevitably 
followed by the flow of speech, since a word is part of an emotion, 
augmenting and inseparable from whatever it describes. 
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Several critics have described the main characteristic of Wallace 
Stevens’ verse as impersonality. It is certainly true that his descrip- 
tions are often objective, and it is also true that he does not present 
any personal problems with anguish or compulsion, yet to call him 
impersonal is misleading. Mr. Stevens’ imagination is his most per- 
sonal possession, and he presents its activity to us with vivid direct- 
ness; we come to know the adroitness of his mind, touch what he 
touches and see what he sees. There is emotion in Mr. Stevens’ 
poetry although it rarely contains the voltage of passion. But must 
we make the mistake of confusing passion for personality? We will 
read Wallace Stevens for philosophy as feeling, for nuances of per- 
ception, for the poetry and delight of earth. If we make a change in 
describing Mr. Stevens, altering philosophic impersonality to read 
philosophic personality, then we will think of him more as he is. 

What sometimes gives the illusion of impersonality is the tone of 
irony that Mr. Stevens employs; but this irony is part of his charac- 
ter as a poet. It is not something he uses for protection either from 
us or from himself. What strikes him as ironic he describes through 
irony. Wallace Stevens is a comic poet examining the world; much 
of it is lovely, some of it perplexing, and very often it is trivial, ironic 
or humorous. 

When Wallace Stevens uses irony or humor it is his manner of 
regarding his subject more seriously. “Le Monocle de Mon Oncle” 
is a profoundly serious poem, and yet not only is the title ironic, but 
also much within the poem. Its humor is turned against itself, not 
to attack or destroy, but as a form of introspection. Language is used 
self-consciously in this poem, calling attention to itself and momen- 
tarily distracting from the poem’s sense. This is intentional. The 
monocled uncle is a self-conscious person trying to reach beyond 
language and beyond himself to an understanding of life. Looking 
at the world through his monocle, the uncle may appear to us as 
affected, prissy, or having a single view, but we gradually watch 
him exceed sight with vision. The poem opens with a burst of af- 
fected (though lovely) language and in a tone of mockery: 


“Mother of heaven, regina of the clouds, 
O sceptre of the sun, crown of the moon, 
There is not nothing, no, no, never nothing, 
Like the clashed edges of two words that kill.” 
And so I mocked her in magnificent measure. 
Or was it that I mocked myself alone? 


The uncle speaks of the clashed edges of words, and uses “mocked” 
twice. He is trying to get from the word to the thing itself; no 
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wonder that he would be acutely conscious of the words he finds 
himself using: 


The sea of spuming thought foists up again 
The radiant bubble that she was. And then 
A deep up-pouring from some saltier well 
Within me, bursts its watery syllable. 


Thought gives way to something deeper—feeling, and the “sea of 
spuming thought” is replaced by “some saltier well.” There is both 
a powerful consciousness and self-consciousness working within 
this poem; the problem is their reconciliation. This reconciliation is 
partly achieved through humor and inner wit, the function of which 
is to translate individual feeling and perception into more general 


truth: 


A red bird flies across the golden floor. 

It is a red bird that seeks out his choir 
Among the choirs of wind and wet and wing. 
A torrent shall fall from him when he finds. 
Shall I uncrumple this much crumpled thing? 


The first four lines provide us with a metaphor about the red bird 
which is evocative, but does not yield its cognitive content very 
clearly. And so the uncle, as if in an aside, asks the rhetorical ques- 
tion, “Shall I uncrumple this much crumpled thing?” and then goes 
on to “uncrumple” the metaphor: 


I am a man of fortune greeting heirs; 

For it has come that thus I greet the spring. 
These choirs of welcome choir for me farewell. 
No spring can follow past meridian. 


The explanation does not replace the original lines but adds to 
them while revealing the inner workings of the uncle’s mind. He is 
serious but at the same time witty—never sentimental—a man 
searching beyond his own convictions. 

The uncle, considering his own and his wife’s middle age and 
recalling her youth, “the radiant bubble that she was,” is moved by 
the desire to find something constant within time’s turning: 


If men at forty will be painting lakes 

The ephemeral blues must merge for them in one, 
The basic slate, the universal hue. 

There is a substance in us that prevails. 





This poem is constructed in the form of a series of alternating 
perspectives: 1) Believing in a prevailing substance (as in the above 
quote). 2) Observing the rotting and death of things in time with 
the awareness of approaching old age: 


Our bloom is gone. We are the fruit thereof. 
Two golden gourds distended on our vines, 

Into the autumn weather, splashed with frost, 
Distorted by hale fatness, turned grotesque. 

We hang like warty squashes, streaked and rayed, 
The laughing sky will see the two of us 

Washing into rinds by rotting winter rains. 


3) Seeing death and birth as part of a single process: 


But honey of heaven may or may not come, 
But that of earth both comes and goes at once. 


The ironic tone of the poem belongs to the fact that we cannot 
settle on the single view or philosophy the monocle suggests. Life it- 
self becomes an ineffable, fluttering thing, like the flight of birds, 
and we must finally accept it in this way. 


A blue pigeon it is, that circles the blue sky, 
On sidelong wing, around and around and around. 
A white pigeon it is, that flutters to the ground, 
Grown tired of flight. Like a dark rabbi, I 
Observed, when young, the nature of mankind, 
In lordly study. Every day, I found 

Man proved a gobbet in my mincing world. 
Like a rose rabbi, later, | pursued, 

And still pursue, the origin and course 

Of love, but until now I never knew 

That fluttering things have so distinct a shade. 


We notice that in this acceptance of “fluttering things” the affecta- 
tion of language and the ironic tone have disappeared. Although 
“the origin and course/ Of love” is not yet known, though still pur- 
sued, the reconciliation of consciousness and self-consciousness has 
been completed, and a harmony achieved. 

In all of Wallace Stevens’ nature poetry sensuousness is insepar- 
able from the mystery of life and death. The imagination as our 
main source of knowledge, particularly in the realms of morality and 
aesthetics, never achieves any final vision, for it is a human thing, 
itself replete with the mystery and delight of mortality. In Mr. 
Stevens’ book of the world the individual is never as large as his 
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imagination. He does not fill the world with his deeds as a tragic 
hero, but with thought and its concomitant feeling. His mind moves 
in the direction of theory and toward the comprehension of the gen- 
eral and abstract. The personalities which inhabit his poems are 
people whose thoughts, theories, perceptions and ideas are the main 
source of their character: the poet, rabbi, scholar, man reading, 
hero, comedian, captain, and ephebe. A figure like the “fat girl,” a 
symbol of nature’s fruition, is entirely passive, only seen and never 
heard. Ultimately, the active characters form one—their author. Wal- 
lace Stevens is also characterized by his rhetorical fluency, his use 
of irony and satire, his predilection for genera] statements, and the 
distance of perspective from which he observes life. 

Mr. Stevens’ poetry is sensuous, refined and mental. There is no 
commitment to action, but rather to the life of the imagination. 
There is no tragic necessity. He presents to the abstract stage of the 
mind living ideas not living characters, although the settings of the 
stage have the look of the world. Earth is seen as a still-life in which 
a powerful energy, that of the imagination, lies hidden. Moral re- 
sponsibility is not felt as the result of guilt or of crime. There is no 
deleterious human foible, and no atonement; action is the moving 
of the mind among images of possibility. Each poem has the light- 
ness and heaviness of thought; its distances are those of the imag- 
ination. What is happening, if anything, is never as important as 
what is being revealed in the chambers of thought. But a mental at- 
titude is always united with a feeling—not mere aesthetic sensation, 
but the feeling of things touched or seen. 

Although there is a paucity of certain elements in Mr. Stevens’ 
poetry such as the dramatic, it is not necessarily apparent in the 
individual poems, some of which are perfect in their own way. Mr. 
Stevens does not give the impression of being a limited poet despite 
the fact that he writes in a single style and has continued to harden 
into that style with each succeeding book. The reason for this, I be- 
lieve, is that he is the complete master of his style. Perhaps we can 
say that style is the limitation that defines personality. To have a 
personality, a style, is to be oneself, and in this sense to make a suc- 
cess out of limitation. 

He is not as depressed as the rest of his generation; rather more 
pleased with life than disappointed. The imagination does not grow 
old, nor does the world it perceives. The irony, the humor, the self- 
satire, are methods by which Mr. Stevens keeps the proper distance 
from things, even if they are his own ideas. The comic spirit is al- 
ways concerned with seeing things in perspective, and the comic eye 
is never fixed in one place too long. For Mr. Stevens, the sun, as 
the illuminating energy, is the central symbol of reality. It appears 
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to regard everything equally, lighting all things as if there was a 
special way in which each speck within the universe needed light- 
ing. “The sun, in clownish yellow, but not a clown.” The sun, just as 
the comedian, dresses both itself and the world as if it were a clown, 
pretending that everything must be seen from without, because to 
see everything from within, though perhaps truer to the self is cer- 
tainly falser to the world. Tragedy moves our sight from the world 
into the individual; comedy, from the individual into society or some 
larger context. 

In the comic work of art there is no fixed beginning, middle, end, 
or even plot as there is in tragedy, and Mr. Stevens’ work does not 
really lead anywhere, it does not evolve, but dwells upon as much 
as it can within its reach of present time. Comedy does not make a 
point of time, it assumes it, and there is no single crisis, for time, 
never stops or even slows down because of horror or admiration for 
what is happening in human lives. Plot and action are the opposites 
of time; their existence postulates that time is limited and can be 
used up. The reason the comic hero never significantly acts is that 
he is never quite finished talking or speculating. His passions never 
catch up with what he imagines they are, or might be, or ought to 
be. Action and fate are not the result of his character. Thought re- 
sembles time in that it has no ostensible end, and so it seems logical 
to find that thought and speech, not plot and action, form the 
primary medium of comedy. 

In Wallace Stevens’ poetry there exist all the aspects of speech: 
rheotoric, aside, digression, elegance. Comedy is as conscious about 
the way it sounds as it is about what it is trying to relate; it is deeply 
concerned with its own style. Mr. Stevens’ poetry has a character- 
istic style, and it is this identifying tone that we most remember. 

Wallace Stevens, like his clown-hero Crispin, imbued with the 

comic spirit, attempts the discovery of the extraordinary within the 
ordinary. This has always been true of Mr. Stevens from the earliest 
poetry through his most recent major poem—“An Ordinary Evening 
in New Haven.” In “The Comedian as the Letter C,” Crispin’s de- 
velopment is from the self as center out to society and the world, for 
comedy demands an adjustment to a society that one does not fully 
admire. Crispin marries, settles down, has four daughters and ac- 
cepts the social life; he moves from romanticist to realist. But he 
never becomes so serious that he forgets everything but what he is 
talking about; his life does not become the issue in his mind. His 
stress on manners, self and reason are balanced by his mocking dic- 
tion and extravagant metaphors, not because he is bitter about the 
real world, “For realists, what is is what should be,” but because 
he knows his relative place in it and knows his relative size. 
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Characters in comedy are not as acutely delineated, in one sense, 
as they are in tragedy—they are seen from a detached perspective 
and tend to resemble one another, typifying an aspect of human life 
rather than a single personality. Unless we say that the clown’s 
mask is his face, we must agree that the clown represents more than 
himself as individual. 

Henri Bergson, in his essay on Laughter, says that comedy depicts 
types and abstractions. Wallace Stevens’ hero, clown, and poet are 
just this sort of abstraction. His imagination ranges the world, never 
restricted to one place or person. This is the view of comedy to 
which Bergson refers when he says that comic observation is direc- 
ted outward. Mr. Stevens’ mind works in this direction, attempting 
to view as much as he can. 

Mr. Stevens’ poetry often produces that silent laughter of the 
gracefully and profoundly humorous, the main source of which is 
his irony, diction and satire. Comedy and laughter aim at correcting, 
and since it is expedient that this correction reach as many people 
as possible, comic observation instinctively proceeds toward the 
general. We immediately perceive that this truth is descriptive of 
Wallace Stevens’ verse: his abstraction of the hero includes us all. 
In the mirror of generalization we can be criticized without being 
destroyed. 

In making a judgment about any writer, we must distinguish be- 
tween what he has left untouched and what he has attempted with 


failure, for success in art can take place on many levels of endeavor, 
while greatness is a matter of scope. And there are among Wallace 
Stevens’ work some of the most beautiful poems in the English 
language. His imagination, exploring the possibilities of a sensuous 
and mysterious world, seems to flow through his body like blood, 
warming and nourishing, and offers something unique in our time: 
the prevailing tone of high speech and a comic spirit. 
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Fear and Desire 


BY JOAN PERETZ 


( WE ARE AFRAID, you and I, we are afraid. There is always fear. But 
especially now is there fear. It is the fear that binds us and the fear 
that lies wedged between us that keeps us what we are.) 

He was very tall and straight and patriarchal. He told her that 
his years had brought him contentment, when she would grow older 
she would be happier too. She wasn’t quite sure that he was right, 
for she didn’t know if he was happy, even being older as he was. 

(Most of the he’s in fact all of the he’s are you. It must follow 
then that all of the she’s, not nearly all but absolutely all, symbolize 
me. This is me. This very pretty exceedingly clever and high LQ. 
and silly and what else do you want me to say, do you want me to 
tell you a lie well I never I certainly would never say that I loved 
you, I never would say that at all.) 

He was tall and patriarchal and he had a small but definite 
paunch. He wore brown suits and the brown cloth had darker spots 
on the front and lap of it. He wore thick glasses that looked like so 
many concentric rings of glass but these glasses didn't prevent him 
from being the captain of City College’s football team and that was 
back when City had a real team and was a power to be reckoned 
with. The football put him through college and earned him a bit 
after he graduated. Then he worked on a newspaper, married Anne 
and shortly afterwards, fathered Laurie. The war broke, and his 
thick many-circled glasses kept him out of it directly. He drove an 
ambulance for the Red Cross and he carried a gun which he used 
when he could though he wasn’t supposed to. He saw the clean 
smoke-blue mountain ridges in Australia, and in the Tropics he felt 
the heavy hot wet pushing closeness of the jungles. His feet rotted, 
and he contracted malaria and a touch of syphilis and he was sent 
home. He cursed and drank and had a story published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and because Laurie now had little brother Mike 
to play with, he took a steady easy-going job. He taught English to 
high school students. He liked his students, and they liked him. He 
had a lot he wanted to teach them. 
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Julie Ross was very excited on her first day in high school. After 
filling out many forms, she went to her first high school class. She 
had Mr. Miner for English. She was nervous but Mr. Miner had a 
rich mellow voice and he cracked a few jokes and the class laughed 
and then they were all with him. Very suddenly he looked at Julie, 
at least she thought he looked at her, she couldn't tell the way the 
light bounced off his glasses and his eyes, and he asked her what 
shade lipstick she wore. The class was ready for a new joke, they 
all laughed again, and Julie blushed. “New Rose,” she answered. 
Mr. Miner asked all the other girls in the class the same question, 
and the answers first came hesitantly and then with a quick eager- 
ness, for they all knew that this was going to be a good one. “Pink 
Posy,” “Flamingo Feather,” “Soft Pearl,” “Bright Berry,” “Garden 
Pink.” When all of the shades were named Mr. Miner asked if all 
of them couldn't be described as basically red, and see how many 
different ways there are to describe the same thing. The class was 
to be just as original in writing short autobiographies which were 
to be turned in at the next class session. 

Julie spent much time and thought on her paper. She wrote a 
glib bright gay good one and Mr. Miner knew that she would be a 
star pupil. He spoke to her during class and then after class. He 
recommended some terribly good books to her, books that she 
hadn't ever heard of. Julie read the books, in very short time, and 
she would talk with him about them. Then when the afternoon 
sessions became longer and longer yet, she would tell him about 
herself. She told him that she wanted to do things, big things, that 
would really matter and be important in themselves. Only she didn’t 
exactly know what kind of things she wanted to do or even could do. 
She wasn’t sure that she could do anything at all. He told her that 
she could write, he knew that she could, and this made her happy 
and made her write more for him than for herself. But he was 
appalled at her ignorance, at her complete innocence of all that 
there is to be known. He would take her places and show her all 
there was that she didn’t know. They went to the museums and the 
libraries and Julie was happy and sophisticated because he also 
taught her to smoke. He gave her the highest mark in the class, and 
they arranged it so between them that they would always be friends 
even though he was no longer her official teacher. 

The following summer, during the hot months, the months that 
filled the soft pink lining of her mouth with heat, Julie fell in love. 
It was her first love and he was very young and handsome and too 
young to love her. Julie came back to Mr. Miner in the fall, and he 
told her not to worry about it, all arms are the same in the dark, 
and because Julie didn’t know any better she accepted this as true, 
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and this made her first love as not a love at all, because after all, 
basically, he was only brown arms in the dark. 

And then there were parties to go to, and boys to dance with and 
some to kiss with at the quiet of the parties when the phonograph 
was turned down low and there were few lights or none. Julie and 
her girl friends knew several pat phrases which would keep the 
boys gentlemen, like O.K. Columbus stop exploring, and the group 
would sit in couples, kissing with clenched teeth and hard closed 
lips. Sometimes, at these parties, Julie would feel strangely dis- 
turbed, as if there should be something more, and she would tell 
and ask Mr. Miner about it. 

“I was really very forward last Saturday night. I was dancing 
much too close and I think the fellows were making dirty cracks 
about me.” 

“What kind of cracks?” 

“They said I had hot pants.” 

“What?” 

“Hot pants.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh you know... 

“No, I don’t know. I want you to tell me.” 

“Well, they sort of meant that I’m easy to neck with.” 

Mr. Miner laughed, he laughed softly but his breath caught and 
he patted Julie’s hand and told her that hot pants were better than 
no pants at all. Julie smiled and said Oh Mr. Miner, and they began 
to talk about the next place they would go together. 

Mr. Miner would take her to meet Nick Carlaftes. Nick was an 
ex-pupil of his who had quit high schoo] but witk whom he was still 
friendly. Mr. Miner drove his car with Julie beside him and they 
rode on Henry Street and Jay Street and all the streets with unusual 
names because Mr. Miner said that it was so much more interesting 
that way. Some of the streets were old and broken, and some were 
cobblestoned but they all had pleasant names. 

Carlaftes Flower Shoppe was on a wide dirty avenue near the 
heart of the city. Mr. Miner double-parked in front of the store and 
blew his horn. A short thin dark boy came out and rushed over to 
the car. He stuck his head in the window and said Well Hiya Mr. 
Miner, long time no see. . . Gee it’s good to see you again. . . How 
have you been. . . Oh but we can’t talk here now like this let’s park 
the car and you can come into the store and see my father. . . Gee 
he'll be glad to see you. 

Nick told Mr. Miner to park the car near the store. Mr. Miner saw 
the No Parking sign and he pointed to it. Nick shrugged his shoul- 
ders and winked and he took a little white card out of his wallet 
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that had Carlaftes Flower Shoppe engraved on it and he put it 
under the windshield wiper and the three of them went over to the 
store where Nick’s father beamed and though he couldn't speak 
any English, he kissed Mr. Miner on both cheeks and shook Julie's 
hand. 

Nick and Mr. Miner and Julie went into a next door cafe and 
though no one looked at her Julie looked straight ahead. They went 
into a back room and both of the men had beers and Julie sat with 
her hands folded loosely on her lap. She began listening to the con- 
versation. Nick never looked at her but he leaned close to Mr. Miner 
and talked to him alone. 

“I'm really in with the big guys now. They like me, they think 
I’m a smart kid. I make some collections and it looks like after the 
elections I'll really be in big.” 

Nick spoke to Mr. Miner with deep respect and Julie understood. 
Mr. Miner told Nick that he should be careful and he hoped that 
Nick knew what he was getting into. Nick said he knew and he left 
a dollar on the table for the beers and they went back to the flower 
store to say goodbye to Mr. Carlaftes before Julie and Mr. Miner 
left. Nick’s father was waiting for them and he presented Julie with 
a bouquet of spicy chrysanthemums. He talked to Julie and she 
smiled because she couldn't understand him and then he kissed her 
too on both cheeks. 

“What's he saying Mr. Miner?” 

“He says that you are a very lovely girl even if you are a trifle 
young and he hopes that we are happy with each other. He says 
that you have good sense for picking such a fine smart fellow like 
me, and he says that I show good taste in picking a girl like you 
for my mistress.” 

“Is that what he thinks? Tell him it isn’t so.” 

“No. Why should I destroy this happy moment for him. And 
then he would regret giving you the flowers.” 

Goodbyes were said all around and then again, and Julie saved 
one small yellow mum and pressed it between the pages of her 
dictionary where it warped and yellowed the pages. 


Then Julie began growing up very rapidly. She began wearing 
sheer stockings and her hair like a cowl about her face, and she read 
more books than even Mr. Miner could recommend. She was in the 
third year of high school and traveled with the smart nice girls. 
The girls were all curious but they were all very nice, and they 
talked rather than did. Mr. Miner liked her friends, though he said 
they weren't quite smart enough for her and so she did most of her 
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serious talking with him. She often went to his home, and Mrs. 
Miner, Anne, liked her and made her sandwiches and asked her 
how she was getting along. She said that she was so glad Martin 
took such an interest in his students, it made his work so much more 
interesting, and Julie was such a nice little girl. Julie just smiled 
and waited for Anne to leave the room and go about her work so 
that she and Mr. Miner could talk. 

It was in the car that Julie told Mr. Miner how much he meant 
to her. He had given her so much and asked for so little. He had 
opened new worlds to her, and he had helped her in the painful 
process of growing up. Really she didn’t know what she could ever 
do without him, he was such a wonderful father-confessor. And 
then Mr. Miner told her that he was leaving the high school, that he 
was offered a better job elsewhere. Julie thought he was fooling. 
He couldn't do that. 

“But if you went how could I ever continue going to school?” 

“Don't be silly Julie, you'll go on through school and college 
after that. We'll still be friends.” 

“You're not kidding me are you. . . No you're not.” 

“Julie, we'll still see each other. Perhaps not as often but we'll see 
each other. Now Julie, you don’t have to cry. It’s really not a 
calamity. We'll always be friends.” 

“But I don’t want you to go. I want you to stay with me. | can't 
get along without you. . . I just won't be able to do anything with- 
out you...” 

“Of course you can Julie. You'll prove yourself this way. Now 
don’t cry. We'll always see each other if you want. And I feel bad 
about leaving too.” 

“Well then my God don’t go. If you don’t want to go well just 
don’t. Stay with me. Please, please stay with me.” 

Mr. Miner held Julie around and he explained that he needed 
the money, and he had a family to worry about, and he would see 
her again, he promised. He held her and she pressed her face 
against his neck. Under her hand she could feel the heavy cadence 
of his heartbeat. He held her and rocked her gently in his arms and 
she cried though she was no longer sad. She cried quietly and he 
rocked her and he smelled of sweat and tobacco and suddenly Julie 
pushed herself out of his arms and said “Let's have a cigarette, 
shall we?” 

“How bright and brittle you are Julie. And you're so very genuine 
under your polished veneer. Very genuinely soft.” 

“And weak.” 


“Not weak, just soft. You've always been such a pleasure.” 
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“Don't talk that way. You sound as if we're all over with and just 
to be remembered. We're not, you know, because we will always be 


friends. And good friends too I hope.” 


Mr. Miner started his new job at the end of the school year. He 
was very busy, and in the fall when Julie came back from her 
shining hot summer of brown arms and campfires in the dark, she 
was busy too. There were many more parties to go to, and many 
boys to cajole and tease. She was an exciting date, she was so adept 
at conversation, and she made her boys forget that there was any- 
thing more than witty talk to dates. The fellows enjoyed her, and 
only a very few of them discerned that she was always slightly 
bored. 

It was hard seeing Mr. Miner again after so many months of 
being without him and on her own. Then, one free night she de- 
cided to go again to his home. The streets were dark and unfamiliar 
in the night. The branches of the few trees planted in circles of soil 
set regularly along the rim of the cement walk were icy, and they 
clacked together in the wind. Julie was cold, and her cheeks were 
red and her eyes teared while she waited for someone to answer 
the bell. It was a long time before Mr. Miner came to the door. He 
was startled at her being there and he asked her in with slow 
faltering words. Mrs. Miner was out playing bridge with the girls, 
and he was babysitting with the children who were in bed for the 
night. He was having a drink now, and doing some lazy reading and 
some deep thinking. Did Julie want a drink too? 

“No thank you. Aren't you going to help me off with my coat?” 

“O yes, Julie, yes yes. Get tired of being a galante though. How 
could I be a galante without any shoes? I’m not wearing my shoes 
as you so plainly see, no because . . . well the plain truth is that my 
feet hurt. Do your feet ever hurt? No, no feet hurt as my feet hurt 
with aching metatarsals and concave arches. Here Julie, m’love, let 
us hang my feet as I shall so expertly hang your coat. Whups, there 
peeketh my big toe. It is a formidable big toe and verily it gives 
me fine company. I don’t know why sox always get holes in them. 
It must have something to do with the inherent nature of the sock 
itself. Or maybe feet. And how are your feet lately Julie. . . I 
haven't seen ther in such a long time.” 

“Mr. Miner, I've really never seen you drunk before.” 

“It shall be a rewarding experience my dear girl. Did you know 
that I held herds of Australian aborigines enthralled by my original 
shimmy which has been likened to an enlightened epileptic fit while 
in this state. Have another. Thank you kindly. 250 calories up my 
poop. Poop, rump, bum, tiddle-diddle bum.” 
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Mr. Miner's shirt was opened at the neck, and there were dark 
ragged ovals of sweat under his arms. His pants strained and 
bunched across his belly and bagged at the knees. Julie felt sorry 
for him, he looked so lost and his eyes were light and watery and 
crossed behind his glasses. 

“Really, 1 only dropped by for a moment. I have to go now. I 
just wanted to know how you are, and I wanted to tell you that I 
miss you very much.” 

“Don't go. I'll behave. I’m a master at self-control. You must see 
me at it. | can even make my heart slow up if | will it.” 

“No, I'd better go. I'll see you again.” 

“Julie don’t. When I stood at the mouth of the Hudson | knew it 
then. And the waters swirled below me and then he gave you the 
flowers. He sanctioned our nuptial couch which never was because 
in the face of truth we are what we are and I love you Julie. Wait 
Julie, hear me out. It’s not good that I tell you this and I know, but 
Julie it is not I that have made you, but you have made meaning of 
ne. You are youth and freshness and innocence and potential, and 
you have made me happy in my wasted years in my watching, being 
others. No, this isn’t what I mean. I mean mostly that there is love 
and desire and goddamn it even if you would I'd probably need a 
derrick. Julie come back, come back to me sometime again please I 
beg you. Just give me that.” 


Julie ran through the cold dark streets. Only when she tired and 
her breath tore at her inside her chest, did she walk slowly in the 
cold. It had been so fine and so good, their being togethe r, their 
mutual learning and wonder, until this. They could have gone on 
together, if this didn’t happen, strengthening each other with respect 
and a cortically controlled love. And then perhaps they could have 
stood alone successfully, but for this. But he had given her so much 
and taken so little. And she needed him as he needed her. He had 
begged her to come back to him and she would go back. She had 
made mistakes and he had always forgiven her and made her feel 
at peace with herself. She couldn't let him feel so lonely, she knew 
what it was like to be lonely, not after all he had done for her and 
the years that he had spent helping her and teaching her and silently 
loving her. She would go back. She would go back now when he 
most needed her and comfort him as he had comforted her so many 
times before. Julie walked back to Mr. Miner's home. And then she 
began to run again until she reached his door gasping and her hair 
flowing wildly. He came to the door quickly this time, and when 
he held her she could feel the bulge of his belly against her. She 
kissed his yellow stained hands and met his mouth with her own. 
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(here I am I am the breath and span of your able hand I am 
the smell and sound of whatever you will My head. . . hold it 
gently feel the roundness and the hardness of my skull beneath 
your fingers And the soft trim of my ears fill the centers of your 
cupping palms Use my cheeks gently kiss them with warm 
mouth halfopen as if in sleep and the honey of our love wetting 
the corners of those lips. Hold my eyes with your own. Tongue my 
every secret corner. Follow the blood beat of my throat with a soft 
and gentle stroke. See I have been splayed for you. My body lies 
open a warm and blood-dewed freeform with silvery intestines, 
large and small, and liver and pancreas and kidneys and lungs. 
My fingers are stiffened stretched and the tendons of my wrists 
have been forming constant ridges with the groping and the offering 
and the supplication and the death Hold my skull gently. . .) 
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The Solitary Singer. By Gay Wilson Allen. Macmillan. $8.00. 


Walt Whitman Abroad. Ed. by Gay Wilson Allen. Syracuse University 
Press. $4.00. 


THE INEVITABLE worD for Professor Allen’s new biography of Whitman 
is “definitive,” and while this is an admirable and useful attribute it is 
not unqualifiedly or necessarily good. Certainly we have stood in need 
of this book. The fact that it comes on the centennial of the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass implies a certain votive or ceremonial quality which 
the book itself belies. It is long (sometimes exasperatingly so, but that 
is in the nature of it), meticulously detailed, formidably annotated, based 
(so far as I can tell) on every available scrap of information on the 
subject, and written in the good gray style of American scholarship. 
The merits of The Solitary Singer are not to be dismissed lightly. In- 
deed, as matters now stand in the field of Whitman scholarship, this book 
is unique and invaluable. Its most recent predecessor is the biography by 
Henry Seidel Canby (1943), a fact which invites some comparisons. We 
are first impressed by the difference in the heft of the two books: the 
Canby is about 131,000 words, with 276 footnotes; the Allen runs to 
about 255,000 words, with 1,795 notes. I offer these figures only half 
facetiously. If they tell us nothing about quality they say much about 
scope and intent. In specific terms, the difference comes to this. Take 
the matter of Walt’s experience as a schoolmaster. Canby gives this 
about half a page, dismissing the biographical facts with this statement: 
“By June, he had begun to teach school in Norwich. In the autumn he 
went to a country school west of Babylon. Between 1836 and 1841 he 
had taught in seven Long Island rural schools with intervals of writing 
and editing — probably one term only in most of them.” Allen, on the 
other hand, devotes more than 6,000 words to the delineation of Whit- 
man’s progress through these successive employments. We learn not 
only the names and locations of the schools, the dates when Whitman 
taught in them, but also such things as their physical appearance, the 
kind and number of pupils, the textbooks used, the salaries paid, and 
the like. More than that, some of Walt’s early writing not only comes 
from this period, but is based upon the experiences of the young teacher. 
Of this Canby says only, “When Walt began to create in the years pre- 
ceding and succeeding his school experience, he produced bad copies 
of what is perhaps the worst popular writing in the history of literature.” 
Allen unearths the pieces themselves, summarizes them for the reader 
and even displays a few quotations. We learn that while, as Canby says, 
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they may be contemptible from a purely literary point of view, they 
give us hints of the nascent ideas and techniques which were to erupt 
so astonishingly in 1855. 

Now the comparison I am making may be quite unfair, inasmuch as 
Canby’s book is subtitled “a study in biography.” That is, if we take it 
to be an extended essay in interpretation in biographical form, then the 
absence of the kind of exhaustive scholarship which Allen gives us so 
unstintingly is by no means damning. It is just so, and by the author's 
own admission, that we ought to take Canby’s book. Unfortunately, this 
is a statement which is equally true of all other Whitman “biographies,” 
with the possible exception of two, those of Bliss Perry and Emory 
Holloway. Published in 1906 and 1926, respectively, both of these, while 
still important and valuable for their interpretations, are quite super- 
seded now. 

Professor Allen, more than any of his predecessors, has based his work 
upon primary material. Much of this exists in collections which are of 
comparatively recent date, by and large. Bliss Perry, for example, simply 
did not have at hand the raw stuff for a biography like this. The frenzied 
accumulation of Whitmaniana began in the Twenties, largely owing to 
the work of Emory Holloway. By now, it seems likely, we have pretty 
much all that will ever be available, and whatever bits and pieces may be 
added will probably not alter the general picture significantly. I can only 
think of one possible exception to this statement. For all of Whitman’s 
preoccupation with sex we have no biographical evidence whatsoever of 
any kind of sexual episode or involvement. Negative evidence implies 
that he lived a life of total abstinence — whether hetero- or homosexual 
— and this is somewhat incredible. I’m not trying to resurrect the ghost 
of the high-born Creole lady, but clearly Whitman gave evidence of 
“perturbations” and the cryptic “164” of the notebook must have some 
referent. If we knew something about this side of his life — and surely 
it was not normal, even by Dr. Kinsey’s standards — it might help 
explain what we already know about Whitman, even if it did not cause 
us to revise any of our opinions. 

In any case, most of the data is now available, and at a doubly ap- 
propriate time Professor Allen has published this book. The minutiae of 
Whitman’s life are recorded, but for all that the man Walt Whitman 
does not quite emerge — as we read we are less aware of the poet than 
of the biographer, shuffling through his stacks of 3x5 cards, patiently 
fitting this one, then that one, into place — and this was what I meant 
at the outset when I said that a definitive biography is not unqualifiedly 
or necessarily a good one. I have in mind a quality which might be called 
living presence: it is the kind of conviction that we expect characters 
to achieve in fiction. Not even Balzac or Tolstoi has ever expended upon 
a single character the mountains of particularization here accorded to 
Whitman. Nevertheless, he does not come alive, even though we are 
convinced beforehand that he was alive. 

It might be objected that it is no part of the biographer’s business to 
do what that statement implies, and perhaps so. There is no use in 
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criticizing our author for not achieving what he never attempted. But it 
is time, I think, to raise again the question of the genre of biography. In 
our time biography has become a scholarly exercise rather than a literary 
one. The Solitary Singer is not so much a book to be read straight through 
with cumulative absorption as it is a reference work. Its chief purpose is 
to present information, and its prime merit is to make that information 
available, by means of the apparatus of scholarship, without reading the 
book through. Without question there is a place and need for this kind 
of work, and the discipline the author imposes upon himself is an ad- 
mirable austerity. Biography, particularly of a controversial figure like 
Whitman, can easily fall into the several pits of semi-fictionalizing, ro- 
manticizing, debunking, theme-hawking, psychoanalysis, anecdotal maun- 
dering, or unvarnished idolatry. In fact, the history of Whitman biography 
demonstrates all of this perfectly. Rigorous scholarship is one antidote, 
and a salutary one in this case, but it has pitfalls of its own. 

No one will dispute that Boswell’s life of Johnson and the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato are enduring examples of the brilliant fusion of fact 
and creativity. (Whitman, indeed, did manage to collect one Boswell, 
but Horace Traubel turned out to be more of a bore than Goethe's 
Eckermann.) We will probably have a long wait for another Plato or 
Boswell, but they do point ways. Re-creation can, in the proper hands, 
become creation. When we ask ourselves, after reading such a book as 
The Solitary Singer, if this is all, if there is no more to be expected, we 
can look to the past for our answer. Professor Allen’s biography, in this 
sense, is a way station, a stepping stone. Here are the materials for the 
future biographer who will be able to take the documentation for 
granted and re-create for us the living presence of the poet. 

But as long as the practice of biography remains in its present state 
this cannot happen. We stand divided at the moment between two ex- 
tremes. There is the monumental documentary, and there is the high- 
keyed fictionalization. Only the former is considered respectable, and 
properly so, but the division has had the effect of obliging would-be 
biographers to make one of two choices where actually others exist. Or 
to put it another way, the art of biography does not commonly attract 
the kind of writer who would be capable of transforming it into some- 
thing of intrinsic literary worth. Where this has happened, as in the cases 
of Amy Lowell and Carl Sandburg, their biographies of Keats and 
Lincoln are open to criticism precisely because they have attempted to be 
hugely definitive, like professors. 

The notion of a “definitive” biography is, anyhow, a kind of trap, 
carrying as it does the implication that it is a job which will never have 
to be done again. Scholars tend, therefore, to shy away from anything 
that might “date” their books, and to restrict themselves to the objective 
presentation of evidence. The fact is that every generation must re 
create its own heroes in some image proper to itself, and biography, like 
history, will always need to be rewritten unless it is in its own right a 
work of art — like Boswell’s life of Johnson or Xenophon’s account of 
the Persian expedition — and in a sense independent of its subject. 
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When we ask what image of Walt we have evolved for ourselves 
the question leaves us in perplexity. No poet, not even Byron, was so 
studiously the maker of his own myth; no poet has ever so self-conscious- 
ly struck a posture in which he asks to be remembered; no poet has 
ever dedicated his life so wholly to a single book the subject of which 
was so unashamedly himself. And yet Whitman still eludes us some- 
how. His contemporary, Lincoln, has passed into myth, monolithic, all 
of a piece. Walt — and I suspect not just because he was large and 
contained multitudes — remains a chameleon. 

Walt Whitman Abroad, an anthology of foreign commentary on Whit- 
man, offers some timely illumination of the problem of Walt Whitman 
at home. One is struck by the fact that he is one of our most exportable 
literary products — even more, apparently, for his substance than his 
form. During his lifetime, as is well known, recognition came in England 
before it amounted to anything in the United States. The present an- 
thology gives us our first opportunity to estimate the extent to which 
Whitman has become a poet of world-wide importance. (It is astonishing, 
for example, to discover that in Japan alone, between the years 1946 and 
1950, there have been published six translations of Whitman’s poems, 
still another translation of the Leaves of Grass complete, in two volumes, 
and two translations of Democratic Vistas. Could anything approaching 
this be said of any foreign poet in America?) 

One wonders, reading through Whitman commentary from Germany, 
France, Scandinavia, Russia, Italy, Spain and Latin America, Israel, 
Japan and India — one wonders whether they are always talking about 
the same man. To the Frenchman, Jean Catel, he is a Symbolist; to the 
German, Hermann Pongs, he is a mystic who records the mass experience 
of mass man; to the Russian, D. Mirsky, he is “the last great poet of the 
bourgeois era of humanity,” sentimentally a proletarian poet, but crippled 
by “democracy’s illusion that a new humanity has already been born”; 
to the Brazilian, Gilberto Freyre, Whitman’s is “an Americanism to which 
we can perhaps compare the Slavism of modern Russian Stalinists”; while 
to the Indian, V. K. Chari, Whitman is an ambassador from India to the 
United States, offering as a corrective to American hustle and materialism 
the spiritual idealism of the Hindus. 

The exportable Whitman is a curious product indeed! Who is he? 
Wherever he goes, the man and the poem merge to the ultimate oblitera- 
tion of the poem by the poet, so that the Walt who remains is no more 
dependent upon language than a statue. Every place we meet him we 
find a posture. But there are too many postures, and in this we see a 
parallel manifestation of the absence of any clear image of Whitman on 
his native grounds. Yet he is not so much an enigma as a victim of mis- 
placed confidence on the part of too many interpreters who have been 
positive that they seized the real Walt Whitman by the beard. Most of 
his biographers, as I have said, have done him ill service in this respect. 
But biography is not at the core of the problem either. Criticism, the 
branch of literary practice in which the past generation of American 


letters has most brilliantly excelled, has been remarkably bumbling and 
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inept in the presence of Whitman's poetry. A few years ago I began the 
compilation of a bibliography of exegeses of Whitman poems and was 
struck by the fact that these are both few and poor. Particularly, and 
most significantly, have the “new critics” been silent. 

The reason seems obvious. Hermann Pongs, in the essay to which I have 
already alluded, says that “The rhetoric of the repetitions unites in a 
world-age rhythm that is like a flood and ebb. Mass style reveals itself 
as a grand style, as a style that embraces universes.” Now while the 
mass style is applicable to the mass man, it is baffling to a technique 
of criticism which depends largely upon the intensive explication of 
detail. Our critics wield finely honed scalpels, but it may be that a 
lawnmower is a more appropriate tool for leaves of grass. The fact re- 
mains, then, that our principal poet has received esthetic criticism largely 
from the hands of scholar-biographers, and a good deal of his biography 
from cranks. 

Both these centennial volumes of Professor Allen are not only valuable 
in themselves but instructive. In different ways they indicate that the task 
of bringing Walt Whitman into focus, of understanding and evaluating 
his work as a poet, for the most part remains to be done. It may be that 
we were not ready for the job until now, but the activities of this cen- 
tennial year of Leaves of Grass seem to indicate that we are prepared 
to make a beginning. 


MAN AND OZYMANDIAS 


BY DEAN CADLE 


Beyond The Hundredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell and the Second 
Opening of the West. By Wallace Stegner. Introduction by Bernard De- 
Voto. 438 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 


JOHN WESLEY POWELL, the first man to run the rapids of the Grand 
Canyon and the man who formulated a plan for reclaiming the arid 
regions of the West, was led by a force as great as the “divine in- 
spiration” which gave the Mormons courage to fight Utah’s “dead land”: 
he had the insatiable curiosity of the scientist. He was enough of a 
philosopher to realize that each bit of added knowledge only broadened 
his field of ignorance. He was enough of a skeptic to hold lightly all 
theories but to be deadly serious about observed facts. And he was a 
humanitarian, one of the few who helped open the West: he was con- 
vinced that an Indian “belonged as surely on the map of mankind as a 
patroon sitting down to dinner in his house above the Hudson, or 4 
Boston Brahmin crossing the Common toward the Athenaeum.” 

While Whitman. and such orators as William Gilpin — “What an im- 
mense geography has been revealed! . . . North America is known to our 
people.” — and such liars as Captain Samuel Adams bloated the American 
people with rhetoric and false optimism about a “manifest destiny,” Major 
Powell went quietly about his work, offering maps, figures, fossils, and 
objective accounts. 

Powell spent most of his life in an attempt to prevent the spread of 
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misconceptions about the West. In 1869 he led the first expedition to 
descend the Green and Colorado Rivers, exploring all their canyons, 
and made a second trip in 1871-72. Out of his study of the Plateau, 
Province was born the modern science of physical geography, and his 
mapping of the Province led him later, as director of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, to begin the tremendous task of making a geological map of the 
3,000,000 square miles of the United States, a work still not completed. 
Simultaneously he was director of the Bureau of Ethnology, and until 
his death in 1902 he worked with the unremitting purpose “to bring 
order out of the chaos and to substitute knowledge for the hatred, fear, 
sentimentality, hearsay, rumor, and legendry by which we knew” the 
American Indian tribes. 

But Powell realized that so far he had accomplished little. He had run 
the rivers and could locate the twists and the calm waters and the rapids; 
he had made maps of the region; he had created a friendly policy with 
the Indians. But he knew that so far his victories were only on paper, 
that he was no more a conqueror than is a bridegroom who returns from 
his honeymoon with only a marriage license to show for it. His real work 
was his battle with the politicians — the entire government, in fact — in 
an effort to win approval for his revolutionary plan for reclaiming the 
arid regions. Shortly before his death the Newlands Act stamped approval 
on a project based on the principles he had first suggested. 

In addition to being a well-documented and skillfully-told story of the 
man who realized that the true opening of the West depended more on 
scientific and geological knowledge than on an ability to locate gold 
pockets, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian is significant in the develop- 
ment of Stegner as a writer, for it presents another phase of the theme 
that has preoccupied him in most of his books: Remembering Laughter, 
On A Darkling Plain, The Big Rock Candy Mountain, Mormon Country, 
and Second Growth. Perhaps that is a trait of all good writers: they 
choose a theme — or the theme chooses them — and they continue to 
examine it from one angle and then another. 

The earliest statement of Stegner’s theme was in a group of three 
short stories he submitted in 1932 as his master’s thesis at the University 
of lowa. Their milieu is the southern Saskatchewan territory drained by 
the Whitemud River, and each is a record of man’s defeat by the land, 
“which has almost the importance of a character.” More fully expressed, 
as it reaches maturity in his later books, Stegner’s theme is that the life 
story of each individual is a minor tragedy in which the land is not 
only the stage but a character, almost a god, pagan and prejudiced, 
representing the “unconquerable forces against which man must strive 
for life.” The individual is defeated either because the land, being 
stronger and unyielding, infects him through some flaw in his character 
or because of the despair and the unfruitfulness of his search for a land 
whose character is congenial with his own; and in his defeat “he achieves 
a kind of nobility by the very force of his struggle.” 

In Mormon Country Stegner had already described the nature of the 
challenge that faced Powell. The destiny of the land “was plain on its 
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face, its contempt of man and his history and his theological immortality, 
his Millennium, his Heaven on Earth, was monumentally obvious.” Man 
is “an interloper, not merely because he maintains a toehold only on 
sufferance, depending on the precarious and sometimes disastrous flow 
of desert rivers, but because everything he sees is a prophecy of his in- 
consequent destiny. . . . Here is your true Ozymandias. Look on my 
works, Ye Mighty, and despair! . . .” 

However, defeat is not necessarily the outcome of man’s struggle; 
properly equipped mentally, physically, and morally, a man may create 
harmony out of the chaotic “unconquerable forces.” But such a man must 
have unlimited determination and a character flexible enough to blend 
with that of the land. John Wesley Powell had such determination and 
such a character. 

Regardless of the nature of the individual whom Stegner pictures in 
combat with the land, his theme is part of a broad design: it is one 
aspect of the theme of pioneering that has preoccupied writers of all 
ages. Perhaps the search of Aeneas for a land where he could build a 
new Troy presents an early use of the theme. The savage tribes that 
swept across Europe belong here somewhere. What was Natty Bumppo 
looking for each time he fled from a piece of denuded “arth”? Whitman 
gave a mystical summary of the theme in “Passage to India,” and perhaps 
eventually there may be reason to include the science-fiction writers. 
Shuffle them all together, with others that can be named, and one has a 
mosaic that bears a close resemblance to the Furies-ridden Bo Mason in 
search of the Big Rock Candy Mountain, or one has the undaunted, 
one-armed Major Powell whose courageous fight has made it possible 
for later interlopers to stand on their paved streets and thumb their 
noses at the salt wastes, at the terrifying distances, and at a beauty that is 
“flamboyant and bizarre and allied with death.” 


TWO WORLDS OF TIME 
BY HAZARD ADAMS 
Time in Literature. By Hans Meyerhoff. University of California Press. 


The problem of time has given rise to a vast amount of philosophical 
writing throughout the ages; in our century it has become almost an 
obsession. Two major British philosophers, Samuel Alexander and John 
McTaggart, give time (or the denial of its existence) a prominent place 
in their philosophies. Henri Bergson in France with his attack on the 
“spatialization” of time, Spengler in Germany with his theory of cycles 
in history, and Einstein and the whole of modern physics present the 
problem in different lights. Literature, a “time art” as some have said, 
has not escaped this preoccupation. The modern mind, as Wyndham 
Lewis has written, is a “time-mind.” 

Hans Meyerhoff in a short, provocative book has chosen to relate the 
time-preoccupation of modern man to literature. His book is not so much 
about literature as about the particular aspect of time which literature 
can reveal, an aspect which he puts in direct contrast to that aspect of 
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time revealed by science. Mr. Meyerhoff warns us at the outset that his 
work is not “an exercise in literary criticism”; in truth, very few literary 
works are examined. One is at first astonished that Pound, Yeats, and the 
modern critical movements are not mentioned, that Eliot is quoted but 
once (Mr. Meyerhoff is obviously more at home in European literature 
~ with Proust and Goethe, for example). But specific mention of many 
literary figures is not part of Mr. Meyerhoff’s aim. Instead he proposes 
to answer four basic questions: 

1. What elements of time are explored by literary works, in contrast 
to the elements of time explored by science? 

2. What is the “significance” of the literary treatment (does it convey 
“truth’?) 

3. What conditions lead to the preoccupation with time in the modern 
world? 

4. What is the point or value of a literary treatment of time? 

Mr. Meyerhoff begins by making a distinction between the categories 
of science and of art reminiscent of that made by Cassirer in his Philoso- 
phy of Symbolic Forms and by such literary critics as John Crowe Ran- 
som and Allen Tate (though Ransom and Tate deny the valuative 
equivalence of these categories more vehemently than does Mr. Meyer- 
hoff): science is “objective,” art “subjective.” By the use of these terms 
he intends no qualitative judgment. Presumably “objective” is no more 
real than the often pejoratively used “subjective.” He concludes that 
time in literature always refers to the elements of time given in experi- 
ence and ihat the time of physics — public and objective — is believed 
to refer to an “objective” structure in nature. But the creation of such a 
structure, as Bergson pointed out in his criticism of the “spatialization” 
of time — the separation of elements of time into measurable units — 
seems to eliminate the most significant elements of time in man’s experi- 
ence — continuous flow, duration, memory. The problem of joining the 
time of experience to the time of logic has always left men juggling 
paradoxes, Often philosophers (McTaggart is one of the more recent) 
have concluded that time is unreal because it is an irrational concept. 
Such a conclusion assumes a faith in the so-called rationality of the uni- 
verse and offers no explanation for the undeniable appearance of time. 

Mr. Meyerhoff proceeds to defend the literary, or subjective, treatment 
of time as presenting an aspect of time totally neglected by science. It 
restores, as Ransom wrote several years ago, “the world’s body.” This 
view leads Mr. Meyerhoff to divide philosophy into two groups — scien- 
tific and literary philosophies. Bergson, because his philosophy deals 
with human experience rather than with the rational constructions of 
science, is a literary philosopher. This is a useful distinction, but one 
doubts that either side will stay put. It is difficult to imagine Lord 
Russell agreeing to a Korea-like boundary line without making at least 
a few forays into subjectivist territory. And a “new critic” (except per- 
haps Mr. Richards), fearing the cow may turn purple, will hardly leave 
the pasture to science. Nor will he admit that scientific theories are 
anything more than temporary, workable structures which wear out 
like automobiles to be replaced by other temporary structures. Further- 
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more, Mr. Meyerhoff, by setting up two types of philosophy, sets up 
a third: his own transcendent theory of categories, of symbolic forms. 
If Mr. Meyerhoff can transcend the dichotomy why can’t for example, 
Blake, who would find in the marvellous cosmic paradoxes of modern 
physics a temper far nearer his own than was the Newtonian physical 
theory of his own day? It is also not quite clear where, if on the basis of 
this division literature is a kind of philosophy, the formal distinction be- 
tween, say, Eliot's Four Quartets and Bergson’s Time and Free Will 
actually does lie. These are provocative questions. Mr. Meyerhoff's 
reader will answer them according to his own philosophical position. 

In his treatment of the background of the modern preoccupation with 
time Mr. Meyerhoff writes clearly and persuasively. He proposes several 
reasons for the preoccupation: the decline or collapse of the “dimension 
of eternity” which had been a part of the medieval world picture, the 
adoption of a “quantitative metric of time” in the sciences, the develop- 
ment of the idea of time as a “commodity” in the commercial world, 
the concomitant advance of “historicism” as a mode of studying reality. 
Man gradually confined himself to temporal dimensions, to relentless 
change, to the necessity of fulfilling a self, which seemed broken into 
time units, within time. Partially to restore order to a world apparently 
ravaged by time, the so-called “stream of consciousness” technique of 
fiction arose. In it the past is recaptured and ordered dynamically. The 
concept of the “self,” destroyed by any objective view of time, is 
restored. 

Mr. Meyerhoff points out that most modern theories of history — the 
dialectical theories of Hegel, Marx, and Comte; the evolutionary theories 
of Darwin, Huxley, and Spenser — posit progress as a basic principle. 
An exception is the cyclic theory (Spengler), which denies progress 
and sets up, almost in the language of myth, a circular and “timeless” 
view: “Cyclical theories, or mythical symbols, still serve to convey, as 
we have seen, a sense of continuity, unity, and identification with the 
history of mankind as a whole. If the cycles of the same human situations 
repeat themselves continually, ‘all time is eternally present’.” With this 
insight Mr. Meyerhoff suggests one reason for not only the modern pre- 
occupation with time but also — on both the creative and critical literary 
levels — the preoccupation with myth. The criticism of Hulme and Eliot, 
the mythical structures of Joyce and Yeats are efforts to escape from 
the “unreality” of a modern objective time-world and to deny the kind 
of progress posited by the objectivist. 

Mr. Meyerhoff's book removes many of the stumps and brambles 
from the field. It even sows a few seeds of provocative comment upon 
Proust, Wolfe, and others, but these comments are illustrations of his 
abstraction; they are not made for the sake of the literature itself. Never- 
theless, Mr. Meyerhoff's book should be welcomed not only by the now 
somewhat grizzled New Critics, with their roots in Hulme’s denial of 
progress, their affirmation of man’s necessary limitations, and their argu- 
ment for a peculiar form of “knowledge” conveyed in literature, but also 
by that group which M. H. Abrams calls the Newer Critics, the critics 
of myth. There is still room for plenty of work. In clearing the field Mr. 
Meyerhoff has also dug up a lively corpse. 
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author's book, or recast it, or farm it out to a skilled hack. The good editor 
has as much humility as he has knowledge, just as the really fine author 
combines humility and skill. 

Examples to prove this point are not difficult to find. Emily Dickinson's 
poems, as we all now know, were subjected to the most scandalous but- 
chering and revision as the result of well-meant, but stupid, editorial 
advice. Herman Melville received a proposal from a publisher very sim- 
ilar to the one reproduced in the above letter—a suggestion intended to 
make his story of the great white whale as successful as his early South 
Sea romances, We all recall the attempts of Sophia Peabody Hawthorne 
to domesticate her husband, as well as the desire of William Dean How- 
ells to civilize his friend, Mark Twain. 

“Ah,” but the publisher will reply, “we are not dealing with the Dick- 
insons, the Melvilles, the Hawthornes, and the Twains, we are dealing 
with the Tom, Dick, and Harrys of literature.” 

The answer to this is, of course, “How do you know? How can you be 
sure?” 

It is exactly with the Dickinsons and the Melvilles that the problem 
becomes most acute. The significant author always breaks new ground. 
The imperceptive publisher will always see this “experimentation”—this 
rebellion—as a lack of skill, as a mistake to be corrected, or as pure ob- 
stinance. 

In a conversation with a publisher, I once referred to “the publisher's 
responsibility. 1 was brought up short when the publisher replied firmly, 
“The publisher has no responsibility.” 

I was not sure at the time just what I had meant by the term, so I 
could not be sure either of what the publisher meant. Since then I have 
thought about it at various times over a period of five years. I am con- 
vinced now that the publisher does have a responsibility and that it is a 
very difficult one. It is to publish the best books possible at the best 
possible profit to himself and his company. If he cannot publish good 
books at a profit, then the responsibility may rest somewhere else; but 
his responsibility involves a desire and an attempt to publish what he 
himself considers a good book, even when, at times, he fears it may be 
a commercial failure. Most publishers, I believe, are aware of this respon- 
sibility. 

But the author, too, has a responsibility, and that is to write the best 
book he possibly can and to refuse to compromise with his own sense of 
critical rightness. This is an obligation, not to himself alone, but to us, 
his readers. He must not want publication more than he wants a good 
book, and he must realize that if he is dealing with an honest editor, that 
the editor is telling him what he thinks ought to be done to his work, not 
what he must do. If the editor wants to rewrite his book, or if he wants 
to have someone else rewrite it, he is exceeding his right and his respon- 
sibility. 

R.B.W. 
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make-up attractive and (thank good- 
ness!) readable I do indeed thank 
you for this service to the instructor.” 
Robert M. Cooper 

Roanoke College 


“I should like to add a word of praise 

for these editions The introductions 

are generally excellent, the format at- 

tractive, the books remarkably dur- 

able I hope you continue this 
line for a long time.” 

Richard M. Eastman, Chmno, 

Dept. of English 

Iilinels Nerth Central College 





